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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 








LOGIE AND UECKE’S STORY READER «~ 3 §.30 

Many of these interesting stories can be easily dramatized, thus 
utilizing the tendency of the child to imitate the social world about him 
and to impress upon him the ethical truths in the most forceful way. 
Construction work is suggested, such as paper cutting, paper folding, 
modelling, and drawing. 


ARNOLD’S STORIES OF ANCIENT PEOPLES - §$.50 

A series of interesting sketches which should prove stimulating to 
further study. The salient points in each national character are brought 
out and contrasted one with another. List of reference books for 
the teacher’s use. 


BALDWIN’S DISCOVERY OF THE OLD NORTHWEST $ .60 


BALDWIN’S CONQUEST OF THE OLD NORTHWEST _ .60 


These two books make the children familiar with the history of the 
old Northwest from its discovery to the time when it became a part og 
the United States. Itis the first attempt to picture in an interesting 
way for young readers the story of these events in a connected order 
and free from extraneous detail. So important has this territory now 
become that it should be familiar to every child throughout the country. 


DICKENS’S STORY OF LITTLE NELL - - - $.50 

This extract from Dickens’s ** Old Curiosity Shop” is here abridged 
in such a manner as to appeal especially to young readers, They will 
scarcely fail to see the beauty and the pathos of the story as a whole: 
nor to admire the courage. self-denial, and simple goodness of little 
Nell herself. 


READY IN GHE EARLY FALL. 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 


Intended'to supply the needs of Grammar and High Schools 
and Academies, and will be, in every respect, a first-class Alge- 
bra Text-Book. 





OUR LIST OF SCHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS INCLUDES 
Civil Government, 


By gate 4 SCHWINN, M.A., and W. WESLEY STEVENSON, 


In this volume is presented a description of the various 
forms of government, local, State, and national, together with 
a discussion of the government of the United States from a 
historical point of view. The close relations of history and 
the Constitution are specially described, and numerous outlines 
— and tables inserted. 


LirPincotr'’s. MgenTaL ARITH- Bert's First oamre. - Pogns L001 
METIC. Bert’s Prr =e SoOrzNTIFIO 
LIPPINCOTT’s ELEMENTARY ARITH- KNOWLEDG 
CHAUVENET’S Pua and SoLID 


Lipprncott’s PrRacTicaL ARITH- GEOMETRY. 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY (BYERLY EDITION). 


METIC. 
PaTRIOK's LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 
Kry TO CHAUVENET 


PaTRiox’s Lessons IN GRAMMAR. 











MorRis’e PrimaRy HisToRY oF 
UNITED STATES. 
Morris's ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
Unitzp States. 
Monaits Youne Srupents’ His- 
Y Ov UNITED StTaTEs. 
: Monnie's History oF 


"s PLANE AND 
SoLip GEOMETRY (BYERLY Ep- 
ITION). 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
(BYEBLY EpITION). 

CHAUVENET’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
CUTTER's BEGINNER'S PHYSIOLOGY. 
CurTerR's {NTERMEDIATE PuHYSsI- 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





States. (ADVANCED 
Bgn2’s Finer Stes me JoIENTIFIO 
Wrowsppen (COMPLETE). 





OLOGY,. 
OCuTTER’s COMPREHENSIVE Puysi- 
OLOGY. 





lication. 
ing new 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on a 
Teachers and School Officers desirous of intro 


Text-Books are respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOGG COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


Philadelphia 





READING FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 


ASGARD STORIES 


Tales from Norse Mythology- 
By MARY H. FOSTER and MABEL H, CUMMINGS 


Illustrated. 123 pp. Introductory price, 36 cents 

The authors of the present volume have been preéminently 
successful in telling to children these ancestral tales. Now in 
written form they present the stories of the various Norse gods, 
illumining the essence of the legends in so simple and direet a 
manner that the child’s natural interest will of itself insure eare 
fulreading. Confusing details have been carefully excluded, and 
children will experience littfe difficulty in mastering the story and 
in picturing the mythical world and its people. 

“ Asgard Stories” presents the vigorous tales of our early 
ancestors, in a style so graphic as to charm any child. With 
instruction in reading it combines a stirring of the youthful mind, 
induced hardly consciously by the rugged tales of Norse mythol- 
ogy, often harboring some truth that life must teach. 

Prices Given are for Introduction. 





BOOKS OF MERIT 


Seven Great American Poets. Haz. Illustrated. 90 cents, 
Biegraphica) and crities! sketches ef America’s greatest poets. 


The World and Its People. 36 to 72 cents. 
A series of ten Secemohign aders. Just published: The South American Re- 
publics, cents, Send fer 


Tranight Steries. Fourxs. Tiestested. 36 cents. 
@riginal sterics and pooms for 
Braided Straws. Fovuxs. nema cents. 
@rigina! stories in prose and verse fer children ‘woe eight te twelve, 


Through the ries: Books I and II. Warzacr and Crypz. D- 
lustrated 


each. 8d and 4th des 
Frese and verse hen tenn Ol cous ieustmne Sv es history, and literature. 


The Land of Song. Suers ond Duxron. Beok I, 36 cents; Book II, 48 


The nein aeent a; Book ITh, St cen the ocish language for primary, lewer grammar, and 
upper grammar respective! 


can Inven and 5 Mowry. Illnstrated. 65 cents. 
Ane Seestnetyrwen ranth which modern ‘educational —_ have made to 
history, civics, and eeenemies, through supp al of Education. 


First Steps in the Histery of Our Country, Mowry. Illus. 60 cents 
Through thirty-nive biographica] sketches the thréa of history is woven. 





Graded Liete and Cireulars gladly submitted. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


ARIA, .. coccoccovccccccccserdd SRP een On 
Income, 1900........ seceeee 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 








The Mu Life Insurance Company issues 
every form 0 policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 

















Just Out. The Practical Study ef 
COMMON MINERALS 


A book for Scaoous. 67 pages. 6Maps. 5Iilus. 
Heavy paper covers, postpaid, 6@c. Circular free. 
Roy Hoppina, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. City 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds ang would like to 
send yousamples. Werecemmend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 108. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 ets. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Oolored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 


RWeoew Ideas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we al: have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original, for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, lis, and marches, plays, musical 

ton bleaux, &c.will receive promat 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our nee 
they will be taxen for publication on liberal terms. Let 
us hear what you have. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St,, New York, 




















A Sure 
relief for ma. 
Sold by all ruggiste. 
or by mail. 85 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


| TS 
KIDDER’S PASTIL 


STOWELL & CO., 





READERS will cenfer a favor by men- 
tioning THe ScHooL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Field Notes. 


St. GRorGE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y,— 
The work of tearing down the old frame 
Hotel St. George, which is to be sup- 
planted by the new borough high school, 
has begun. The high school will be ready 
for occupancy in September, 1902. 


East ORANGE, N.J.—The corner stone 
of the Carnegie free library was laid Oct. 
27, in the presence of a large gathering of 
citizens including city officials, principals, 
teachers and pupils of the public schools. 


LitTLE Rock, ARK.—The study of 
stenography and typewriting will in all 
probability be introduced iato the high 
school course. Such introduction has 
been recommended by the committee on 
teachers and schools. The matter will 
probably not be decided until March 15, 
1902. 

- Minister Wu’s Comments on 

Football. 

DETROIT, MicH.—Minister Wu Tin 
Fang of China witnessed the football 
game between the University of Michigan 
and the Carlisle Indians, October 2. It 
was his first game and he certainly made 
satisfactory progress in knowledge of the 
sport. He entered the grand stand just 
after Michigan had pushed the ball over 
the line, leaving two redmen overcome on 
the ground. 

“Are they dead yet? queried Mr. Wu 
with polite solicitude, as he surveyed the 
spectacle. 

“Oh, no!” said one of the party’s stu- 
dent guides. “‘ Look, they are getting up.” 

“‘ Marvelous tenacity of life,”” comment- 
ed the distinguished visitor. ‘‘ How many 
sudden deaths would it take to postpone 
the game?” 

Presently, as the game went on, Mr. 
Wu became philosophical. 

“ Itis a beautiful thought,” he said sen 
tentiously, after watching the game for a 
time, “to think that the fathers of these 
red men, a few years ago, were being shot 
down and hunted, and now their sons are 
taking strides in civilization, are given a 
hel ing hand by a mighty government, 
and,— 

Just at that moment the Indian full 
back, scooped in a hot punt, and had 
started up the field when the two Michi- 
gan ends came thundering down on him 
na dragged -him back toward his own 

oal. . 
: “ And,” continued Mr. Wu, “ taken in 
the arms of the white man like a brother. 
There is no discrimination because of his 
color, It is a truly beautiful thought.” 

Everybody agreed with Mr. Wu. After 
the game, won by Michigan, the minister 
made a little speech of congratulation to 
the victors, and condolence to the van- 
quished. 


Teachers are Homesick. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Discussing the 
complaints made by American teachers 
who have gone out to the Philippines, 
General MacArthur, recently returned 
from Manila, has stated that the trouble 
lies entirely in the homesickness of many 
of the teachers. They will get over this in 
all probability, for many of the seldiers 
when they first went eut were victims of 
nostalgia but recovered aftera few menths 
of service. The amount ef educational 
work te be dene in the archipelage is tre 
mendous and it is not’remarkable that 
some of the teachers should be appalled 

y it. 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Eoerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


~~ ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 





C 








BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH s00Ks ito 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies fer examination. .. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 8g3 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


H 699 Mapison AVE 
Dr Victor ee Bell, New York City é 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Oare of the Teeth 

and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of I'hem,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools, 
Announces that he is prepared to do i class dental work 
every kind, especially 

Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth. 





ppoint ts to suit the 
may be arranged. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 


Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without 8 and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air scenic neatly boven compare. A Christian 
family home. 0 lady physicians. Address, 

F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Oppestte Grace Church.) 


Oonducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Oentrally Located most venient 
Anauscenens any Se“ 


OF ean cceaway Oars direct, ot by troaster. 


Specia) prices to t 


cop 





f t a 





























SCHOOL BELLS cat tut 


an mly. 
McoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 





The Perfect Pen must net scratch, must write smoothly and easily, be well tempered and fairly elastic. This, of course, describes 


<tlz=pw S« ESTERBROOK’S <a 


Made in all styles, for School, Business, and Ornamental purposes. 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


% John Street, New Vork 
Works, Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 @astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TH PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 777M Aer ork. 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WI 9. PRATT, Fanager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.F. FOSTER, Manager. | °° Sromicld Mrost, Bowen. os 0 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, free. 














4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass., 156 Fifth Av., New York, N. Y. 208 Mich. Blvd. Ohicago, Il 
1505 Pa Ave., Washington,D.O. 414 Cent Bidg.. Minnee lis. 4 vans Bidg., Ostaloosa, Ia. 
588 Cooper Bidg., Denver,Qol. 490 Parrott Bdg. San Francisco, Oal. 5% Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 





eccur during the fall and winter months and 
must be fiiled promptly. September and Octo- 


UNEXPECTED VACANCIE ber are especislly good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
Cc. J. ALGERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, Established 


1889, 
can supply you with a first-class teacher for almost ony, kind of position on short notice. Letters 
confidential. Endorsed by leading educators. H 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York 


Scherm erhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.8, Est, 1855, 


. V. Huyssoon, 
3 Bast 14th St.,New York | Jon O. RooKWELL, t Managers. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


E,uitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Ulleges, Schools, and families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends d Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address tirs. a“, J. YOUNG.-FULTUN, Americaa and Foreign Teachers’ agency, 23 Union 


Square New York. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘ostiers, “Assists ‘Teachers in Obtaining Post 


tions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





























TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Goed T: -Well Printed—Fine —Half- New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding —Cloth Sides —-Price Reduced to Pa T Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. ‘ocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Caaouwe Free—} FAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 








Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0. - - 61 E. 9th St, New York 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 


year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had en application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


& 
ss 
i Sl 


P x 858, Scranton, Pa. 
Vv 


Home 
Study snceis 2 ofits Departments 


Langoages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, £00 logy. Physiology, Botany, etc, Instruc- 
ion is personal. niversity credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginatany time. For circulars address 


th Univrsity of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 












French, German and 

Spanish taught by mail. 

Every student furnished 

& $20 Edison Phonograph. 
Illustrated circular tree. 








The University of Chicago 


offers over 2% 1 BeePrene and 
college courses by correspond- 








Translations 


Literal, soc. Interlinear, $x.50. 147 vols. 
4 o é 
Dictionaries 
German, French, Italian, ee 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and $1.00. 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 


Book I. Has on each page, interlinear 
translation, /éteraZ thecwwen ae and 
1.50. 





every word completely parsed. 
| Completely Scanned and Parsed Ae- 
i neid, Book I, $1.50. Ready August,1900. 
| HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 











4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr, G. STANLEY HALL. 


1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some years ago in Scribner's Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body of teachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form. 


3. Qontents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and hew to-teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 


Limp Cloth Covers, 























Price, 28 cts. ea 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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New Text-Books in Languag 


TEE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN | ENGLISH 


By Langin Dunton, LL.D., and Avcustus H. Kurzeyr, A.M. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


For Third and Fourth Grades. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


A complete Course for Grammar Schools in two books. 


DUNTON AND KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK. Beantifally illustrated. 


SAMPLE COPIES OF EITHER BOOK FOR EXAMINATION, 20 CENTS EACH. 


“That grammar should be taught inductively from the facts of the language is generally ad- 
mitted, but these books .ollow this method of treatment more consistently than any otber series of 
language oooks hitherto published. They seem to me to beexceedin ngly well adapted to the present 
needs of seho>ls.”—['aomas M Baxter. Supt Schools, yor soni ass. 


L de 


Educators should examine these b orr e solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN @ CO. “BOSTON nicNEW YORK 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child shouid be familiar wate « our Common Native 
Birds. Sach an opportanity yung & given them through 
our new Andubon ch 

the most important wild 












show fifty-six of 

rds in — attitudes 
and natural colo: 

A descriptive hand-book 

furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


BOSTON: 110 Boyister 8+. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave 


BEW YORK: S&S West 18th St. 





Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Joun A. Haut, President. Heyer 8S. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Pxituirs, Secretary. 











GEN YEA RS PROG RESS, Percentage 
- be of Gains 

on ee nee a 42 14.90 a0. 74 977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... 508,046.10 1,072,685. 14 boat 04 «111.11 

METEEE. Nin yadins Sieeennnann $2,722,648.52  $5.897,164.88  $3,174510.36 116.60 
Assets December 31. oosbe ey} 639.54 $26. am 622 04 14,%92,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31. - $63,290 789.00 $136,238.923,00 72,948.134 00 115 26 
Surplus Decemoer 31..................4 $870 tr 17 $2'324.038. SI $1,454 053.74 167.02 


Since its orgaa'za‘ion The Massachusetts Matual Life Insurance Oo. has pe toits policyhoidersin 
Death Claims $20,163,430.97 Endowments Macured, 3 370,018 00 vidends, 9,559 142.03 


Assets Dec. 31,1900.$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities, §23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.15 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System, 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD — CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, - - LYNN, 


GILLOTT’S PENS <2 3) 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351 and 1047 (Multiscript) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303 and 1047 (Maltiscript 

» ean Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1 O48 (Vertigraph), 
For Vertical Writing : 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067 
Highest Prize at every Paris Exposition, and at Chicago. THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


, Bancrer JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
Se WARBANTEO HENRY Hoe, Sole Agent 








MASS. 











is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 
of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching al! 


subjects, on eee Bcc uestion books; school en- 
tertain: 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS ment books; blackb ard stencils; in fact all 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Edueational Pupiloners, 61 E. Oth St., New York 

















Relieves Exhaustion 


aaa 
~aameen 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 







































MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 

Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 

Price. B. $1.00 Net. 


E L KELLOGG & CO, “HERE 
AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Rellogg’s « Teachers’ « Libraries 
Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
&. L. Ketioge & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks 
Inter-State Cor. Inst., Cedar Rapids, Is 
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School Board and Superintendent.* 


What Each Owes to the Other. 
By Supt. A. B. BLopcert, Syracuse, N. Y. 


City charters and special legislative acts, widely di- 
vergent in their provisions, are responsible for the di- 
versity found in school board organization. Therefore 
the acts or attitudes of a school board or the superin- 
tendent toward any question, while wise, or at least in 
conformity with law, in one locality, may seem utterly 
absurd and devoid of character when viewed by those 
working under other conditions. Specific acts of super- 
intendents and school boards cannot properly be criti- 
cised in view of this fact and the discussion of this ques- 
tion is of necessity compelled to move along broad and 
generous lines. This being granted I lay down this 
general proposition, that the problem of school admin- 
istration is largely a question of good men and good 
women to fill any and all administrative positions. 

I could not present a theoretical view of this topic 
should I try, and must therefore speak from a personal 
experience of thirteen years in the superintendency. 

The greatest drawback to efficiency in the work of a 
board of education and the most dangerous element to 


the progress of a superintendent’s work are found in the. 


brevity of the service of membership in the board. For 
instance, the superintendent suggests the introduction 
of manual training. While the matter is under consid- 
eration the board changes. ° Half of its members come 
in knowing nothing of the proposed introduction or the 
consideration already given to the proposition; the re- 
maining half are to leave the board in another year 
and do not care to be responsible for its introduction. 
Nothing is done, or at best the work is only half done. 
Short term service or frequent changes in board mem- 
bership with the attendant changes in committees, etc., 
is a serious drawback to efficient school work. During 
the first eight years of my work I was associated with 
fifty-five different men as members of the board of edu- 
cation ; an annual average of seven new members. A 
wretched condition of things, as you will readily recog- 
nize, and not conducive to the best work. Some of 
those men were of the highest type of school board 
members and some were well, some were not. 

It has been my pleasure for the past four years to 
work with the same board, seven in number, without 
any change in membership. I need not enumerate the 
advantages. Superintendents know them just as they 
know that it takes practically about two years properly 
to educate the average board member. 

The longer term of board membership in Syracuse has 
resulted in action which under other conditions it has 
been utterly impossible to obtain ; viz., the removal of 
incompetent teachers, There are alwayspresent in any 
board members who stand up against incempetency, but 
to get the necessary majority to remove incompetent 
teachers is the difficulty. All honor therefore to a 
board that voted unanimously to sustain the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent in a matter of so great 
moment to the schools. I speak of this with a degree 
of pride in the Syracuse board, as, outside of a few lo- 





*Paper read before the New York State Council of School 
Superintendents at Auburn, Octobor 24. See report of con- 
vention on page 480, 


calities, the difficulties surrounding this important ques- 
tion are well recognized. 

I may be pardoned for a slight digression if, to secure 
a basis for what I shall say later, I present my view of 


the proper 
School Board Policy. 


As to what shall be the policy of a school board 
toward the work committed to its hands, there can be 
but one reply. Any board that does not recognize as 
the chief root and center of its every act the eternal 
welfare of the children and youth of the community, 
has no right to an organized existence: and any indi- 
vidual member of a school board or any officer of such a 
board who does not stand upon such a platform should 
vacate at once and forever the position he unworthily 
occupies but can never rightly fill. The policy which 
aims to care for any small locality rather than for the 
entire territory over which a board has jurisdiction ; or 
which gives positions or preference to individuals whose 
superiority and fitness for the same can rightly be ques- 
tioned, fails to meet the duties and obligations incum- 
bent upon membership in so important a trust. And 
yet in some particulars the individual member may not 
be criticised for his action ; because if he be a ward or 
district representative, his constituents possibly, even 
probably, elected him for that very purpose. It isa 
fault of the system rather than of the individual; and 
the system or policy which does not recognize The Child 
as its fountain head should give way to one that centers 
its whole line of action there. The public schools are 
of the people and for the people, and the people should 
be represented and not misrepresented. It is too fre- 
quently the case that the very purpose for which the 
schools are suppored to exist is entirely lost to sight in 
the strife for personal advantage or for local manipula- 
tion in small matters. Everything else must give way 
that the workings of a great machine may grind out the 
personal desires of its manipulators, and the great end 
and aim of true school work, “ The Eternal Welfare of the 
Child,” is swallowed up in the rush for the pecuniary, the 
personal, or the political advancement of the individual. 


As to the Superintendent. 


There is no place of greater responsibility in the en- 
tire educational field than in the superintendency of a 
school system. One who seeks or will accept so re- 
sponsible a position should possess good scholarship, 
rare tact, exceeding prudence and judgment, a large 
fund of clean motives and the fullest measure of heart 
and honest purpose. He should be intuitively correct 
in his judgments and possessed of the highest type of 
executive ability. He should bring to his work the 
noblest and best of himself and of others, and should do 
his full duty with all the fearlessness of a fearless na- 
ture. He should be abreast of all that is best in 
education, a careful student, and a thorough analyzer 
of men and things and processes. He should have | 
clear tact and great discretion, and should be self- 
contained and ready for emergencies at all times. 
He should be discriminating, honest, hearty, courage- 
ous, affable, intelligent, and able. Above all things 
else, he should be a man, manly, with an accurate 
sense of the fitness of things. Consideration should 
be a fixed and forcible feature of his make-up, and in and 
thru all his work should be ever discernable an ele- 
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ment of helpfulness leading to a higher, better, broader 
plane of clean, earnest endeavor. 

But someone is saying: “ That is the whole question !” 
Not quite, for between honest men, with honest purposes 
and on honest questions there must, at times, be horest 
differences of opinion. I can recall instances of those 
early years, where, while fighting with great. positive- 
ness for what I thought was right, that some good, level- 
headed member of the board convinced me of my error. 

_ Again, I can recail instances of a similar character in 
which [ was right, but the board of education out-voted 
me and I was obliged to subside. Tho counted out I 
was right then and am still right on that proposition. 

But just in this connection and on just such a propo- 
sition as this I present my main point in this discussion 
of the attitude of a superintendent to the board of edu- 
cation. It is found in the word loyalty. 

I maintain that one of the plainest duties of a superin- 
tendent is to speak freely and fully to his board upon all 
phases of school work. Even as he would commend, 
encourage, or advise and admonish his teachers, in like 
manner he should point out what he deems unwise in 
any proposed action of his board. He should freely 
and fearlessly express his views upon all matters that 
come within his legitimate field, and he should take the 
stand that anything periaining to the welfare of the 
schools is his field. In some matters he should be su- 
preme. To others he should hold an advisory relation 
only. On all questions he should listen to suggestion 
and be considerate of all associates. 

But when the discussion is ended and the decision 
reached no matter to what extent the decision may be 
adverse to his views he should be intensely, even re- 
ligiously, loyal to the decision rendered ; relying upon the 
unquestioned proposition that no responsibility as to 
results can rightly attach “to him when his position has 
been positively taken and his duty discharged. 

While presenting this view some years ago to a 
brother superintendent of a large city he said to me: 
“What! do you dare discuss questions with your board 
in open session?” Now I claim that that is just whata 
superintendent should do and it seems to be thoroly 
understood with us that the superintendent is expected 
to speak freely. He is always invited to doso. The 
superintendent is no more the servant of the board than 
he is of the people, and the people expect and have a 
right to know his individual opinions as well as those of 
the board on all school matters. He should never con- 
sent to be covered up, smothered in secret sessions of 
either committee or board meetings. 

If a superintendent has worked from a good motive, 
and seeming personal troubles or conflicts with his 
board or any member of it cause him annoyance or un- 
easiness, he will clear the atmosphere quickest ard best 
by meeting the trouble at the earliest opportunity in a 
dignified, straightforward, out and out manner. He 
should not cringe or fawn or attempt explanations when 
explanations are not demanded by the circumstances. 
Such action weakens him with his board. 

If a superintendent has some new departure to pro- 
pose in connection with his work, he should advocate it 
openly and forcefully, and in the first instance in the 
presence of the full board. He should never manceuver 
to find out how many of the board will be for and how 
many are against his proposition before he presents it. 
That's politics! Let it stand or fall on its merits. 

Neither should a superintendent cast about to see in 
which direction the wind is likely to blow next and then 
hustle to the forefront and try to lead the breeze him- 
self in connection with atiy measure he may guess is 
about to emanate from the board. No board or mem- 
ber of a board cares to be handled with leading strings. 

I desire at this point to read and comment upon an 
editorial found in the Octoher number of the American 
School Board Journal, entitled 


‘ The School Superintendent. 
“The position of a school superintendent is not only more 
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clearly defined from time to time by the school boards of the 
land, but the daily press is beginning to place a more accurate 
estimate upon the dignity, duty, and difficulties of that posi- 
tion. 

“The educators, who from time to time, dissertate upon the 
function of the school superintendent, are more apt to outline 
the ideal, the faultness, the perfect, than does the matter-of- 
fact school board member. The latter is more apt to see in 
the superintendent a human being with human qualities and 
failings 

“The school board member who opposes the superintendent 
is more frequently prompted in his opposition because he finds 
that official too perfect rather than imperfect. The low 
standard of the school board member bas always wreaked 
more harm than the higher standard of the superintendent. 
That the daily press occasionally grasps this fact may be 
iearned from the following editorial, which appeared in an 
Ohio paper : 


«The circumscribing influences of a superintendent of publie 
schools in a city large enough to require a body of more than a 
dozen men to direct and control, makes the conduct of the of- 
fice nowadays the most exacting and exhausting proposition 
the modern office-bolder has to fils. He must be an expert poli- 
tician to gain the office and to bold it. and he must eschew poii- 
tics if he wants room for educational qualifications necessary 
in the instruction of children. He must have his hands and 
mind in every move of the school board, end he must keep some 
of them from knowing it. He is resporsible for the course of 
study and accountable for results : and so must virtually dic- 
tate the text-books to be adopted without arousing the suspicion 
tha* ke is in combination with the publisher for personal pre fit. 
He must correct the teachers witrout stirring up their } dstility 
or inc:ting their malice to carry war into his.camp thru friends 
on the schoo] board. He must have decided opinions and ex- 
press them without disturbing the set notions of those under 
him, if he will avoid being put down as 2 bumptious egotist. In 
short, if he is not se ected for the office as the pet of a political 
ring to serve political purroses only, he is selected by the other 
class to better school corditions, ard his comirg is met on the 
one hand by stifling opposition and mean bickering, and on the 
other by too much advertising and neisy acclaim, which mekes 
it impossible tor him to come up to expectations.’ 


“He must be an expert politician to gain the office and to 
hold it.” 


‘This may do for Ohio and yet we are loath to believe 


‘that such superintendents as Jores, of Cleveland; 


Chalmers, of Toledo; Shawan, of Columbus; Hailman, 
of Dayton ; Treudley, of Yourgstown, and Beore, of 
Cincinnati, are men who secured and are holding their 
positions by plaving politics. It is generally understood 
that whenever trouble arises with these men that poli- 
tics is played against them rather than by them. 

In truth the best politics any superintendent can 
play is to put the best of himself, as has already been 
outlined, into his work. and have it publicly known that 
the welfare of the children is his sole aim. And he 
should do this without reference to the permanency of 
his position. 

“He must have his hands and his mind in every move of 
the school board, and he must keep some of them from know- 
ing it.” 

Without question he should have his mind ia every 
move of the school board, but I cannot accept the state- 
ment that some of them should not know of it. I hold 
rather that he should put himself squarely and openly 
into a question provided, of course, it is a matter 
touching any feature of the work under his supervision. 
He should never sneakingly push his way into matters 
that certain members of the board may be striving to 
keep dark ; but when the facts come to him thru legiti- 
0a channels, he should not fail to make proper use of 
them. 


“He is responsible for the course of study and accountable 
for results.” 


Surely he ought to be responsible for the course of 
study as it ought to be of his making. But the account- 
ability for results may be questioned unless authority in 
other closely allied matters is also given him. How 
about the selection of teachers to carry out the course 
of study? As well might the railroad superintendent 
who makes out a time table for his road be held ac- 
countable for the time made, when he had no voice as 
to whom and what grade of conductors, engineers, etc., 
shall be placed in control of the trains. No, responsi- 
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bility or results can not be demanded of one who is not 
clothed with full powers and full authority to accom- 
plish a given work. 

“He must correct teachers without stirring up hostility or 


inciting their malice to carry war into his camp thru friends 
on the school board.” 


That he must correct teachers is true. That he 
should hesitate to do so thru fear of hostility or malice 
that may reach his board is nonsense. Criticismsshould 
be given so plainly, in so kindly, true, and helpful a spirit 
and their justice should be so apparent that no worthy 
teacher would think of appealing to the board directly 
or indirectly. The superintendent who would hesitate 
for such reasons demonstrates one of two things: either 
his own unfitness or the unworthiness of his board of 
education. For, if the board be right minded, any su- 
perintendent who cannot satisfy them that his position 
is right should at once be removed. 


“He must have decided opinions and express them without 
disturbing the set notions of those under him or about him.” 


I have already given my views about a superintend- 
ent’s expressing his opinions. That he should have de- 
cided opinions goes without saying. But when he hesi- 
tates to express them for fear of disturbing the set 
opinions of others, he is lost. He may be put down as 
a “bumptious egotist” should he express his opinions; 
but even then he is something. Should he take the 
other course he is a nonentity. The position he takes 
should be tenable and meritorious; and he should know 
why he takes it. 

In the discussion of this question I have made no at- 
tempt to state what should be the attitude of the board 
of education toward the superintendent. Doubtless we 
shall get that from those who are to follow. If I have 
made myself plain, the superintendent should be honest, 
alert, wise, considerate, frankly out-spoken, and in the 
last analysis loyal. He should willingly sink his own per- 
sonality for the good of the work he supervises, knowing 
as in the case of the true teacher, if the personal element 
can be eliminated, that under fair conditions there will 
be a rising tide in every branch of the work and upon 
that tide the worker will come, to his own to his true 
position. 


we 
Class Management and Discipline. ITI. 


By Josery §. TAYLOR, Principal Public School 19, New York, 


(Continued from last week.) 


Mr. H. E. Kratz has published a paper in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary on “‘ Characteristics of the Best Teach- 
er,” which is well worth studying. It furnishes an an- 
swer to the question, What sort of teacher do pupils 
admire? It will do us no harm to compare ourselves 
with the ideal pictured by the 2,400 children who were 
questioned by Mr. Kratz. They were asked to think of 
the best teacher they ever had, and then to write in half 
a dozen sentences a description of her. The following 
is a summary of their answers: 


1, 73 per cent. said she helped them in their studies; they 
felt that she made it worth while for them to come to 
school. 

2. 58 per cent. were attracted by the personal appearance 
of the teacher. 

3. 55 per cent. said she was good or kind. 

4 9 per cent. loved her for her patience. 

5. 7 per cent. were impressed by her politeness. 

6. 4 per cent. by her neatness. 

7. 2 per cent. liked her because she was cross. 

The following statements selected from various papers 
show us still further the thought of children in such mat- 
ters. : 

“She could stand some fun.” 

“She had no pets.” 

“The children feel as if she was one of them.” 

“She liked me and showed it once in a while” 

“She always got our attention.” 

“She always wanted me to be thoughtful.” 
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“Her actions helped me to do better.” : 

“If you did not get your lessons, she was so sorry that it 
made you ashamed.” 

“She took a great deal of interest in us.” 

“She was interested in her pupils’ habits and readings.” 

“Put us on our honor.” 

“By making things pleasant, so I felt like working.” 

“Her manner seemed to give me an inspiration to work.” 

». tin never punished the pupils because she didn’t feel 
good.” 

“Does not scold us one time, then be awful good for 
awhile.” 

“Never flew off the handle.” 

“ Always meant what she said.” ’ 

The following is the description of an 8th grade pupil: 

“The best teacher I ever had was kind and gentle and had 
a beautiful character, but was not at all ‘soft.’ She could 
change her disposition at a moment's notice, if circumstances 
required it. But was not quite strict enough. She acted on 
her pupil’s honor and therefore procured better results than, I 
think, if she had kept her eye on them all the time; and one 
good thing about her was that she did not make any foolish, 
silly rules that were unnecessary, but the ones she made the 
children must live up to.” 


Every phrase in this simple compesition is weighted 
with wisdom. In the first place children read your char- 
acter: “‘ Was kind and gentle and had a beautiful char- 
acter,” says the little philosopher. Their sharp eyes 
read us like an open volume, and still more, their instinct 
guides their unconscious judgments in these matters. 
They know whether we are sincere or not, whether we 
have any real interest ‘in their welfare, or teach simply 
to earn our salaries. “Acted on her pupil’s honor.” 
Some of my teachers have achieved wonderful results 
by doing that; others have made a partial success. The 
consequence is, when a teacher is absent, the first thing 
I do is to run over in my mind whether his or her class 
is an honor class or the other kind. 

(d) He teaches faithfully and successfully. 

From the above descriptions it is evident that good teach- 
ing is animportant element of successful class discipline. 
Of the 2,400 children examined, seventy-three per cent. 
liked their teachers because they could teach. The 
easiest way to control a class is to keep it profitably em- 
ployed all the time. “Idleness is the devil's workshop.” 
A busy child has no time or inclination to plot mischief. 
In order to be able thus to furnish steady employment 
to fifty or sixty busy brains a teacher must carefully ar- 
range the day’s work at home, so that he knows at any 
given moment exactly what he is going to do next. 

It is an excellent plan to have at hand some extra 
work that is pleasant and profitable for bright children 
who get thru with their tasks before the majority of the 
others have finished. This.is not to be mere “busy” 
work without definite relation to the subject in hand, 
but is to be as a rule a part of the same subject. Ifthe 
class are drawing, bright children can do two specimens 
while mediocre and slow pupils complete one. If the 
lesson is arithmetic, there may be two grades of work, 
both of the same kind, the bright pupils being permitted 
(not required) to take the more difficult. Sometimes 
mischievous children have a special talent or interest, 
an appeal to which may accomplish their control or 
reformation. The talent may bedrawing. In this case 
let the pupil fill up spare time by drawing maps, designs, 
illustrations, etc., for the teacher. If his strong point 
is reading, let him at the proper time read to the class 
out of supplementary readers. If he can write well, 
there is abundant opportunity to encourage him in 
that. 

(e) He encourages children. 

“By making things pleasant so I felt like working,” 
writes one pupil. Children need encouragement as much 
as adults need it. A teacher known to the writer re- 
cently secured a transfer from a certain school beeause 
her principal had the peculiarity of always picking out 
the flaws in her work and never praising the part that 
had no flaws. Hundreds of children suffer the same kind 
of thoughtless criticism. Their teachers find fault with 
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all their imperfections, but never encourage them by 
praise when they do well. 

Children are human as well as teachers. They become 
discouraged if they think they are not appreciated, and 
conclude that there is no use in trying. When a child 
has made a reasonable effort to do what he is told, even 
tho he is not entirely successful give him some credit. 
Say, “‘I believe John has tried; and while the result is 
not quite as good as I want it, I believe he will do bet- 
ter next time” Be very sure, however, that the pupil 
really has made an earnest effort before you indulge in 


such speeches; for if he has not tried hard and knows 


it, he immediately puts you in the class of teachers 
called “soft”; and from that day forward your discipline, 
so far as he is concerned, will be a failure. You cannot 
morally train a child who considers you a fool. 


(f ) HE LAYS GREAT STRESS UPON HONOR. 


“Truthfulness is better than the truth,” Phillips 
Brooks once said. So a good disciplinarian places truth- 
fulness and honor above every other school virtue. The 
ultimate object of school government is to teach the 
public self-control. Man alone of the animal creation 
is destined to be governed by reason. This is his steer- 
ing gear, and the machinery is very imperfect at first ; 
only after a long period of tutelage does he get posses- 
sion of himself. Heis not a man until the stage of 
self-mastery has been reached. A child who is watched 
and controlled every moment of the day has no oppor- 
tunity to develop the power of self-direction. Hence 
the teacher must get rid of the watching habit. He is 
no detective; and he must not treat the child as if he 
were a thief. Pupils must understand that it is dishon- 
orable to misbehave in the absence of the teacher. 
Classes can be so trained that they may be left alone 
without danger of disturbance. Even “bad” children 
like to be trusted. If yoh find it necessary to leave the 
room, say: “Shall I appoint a monitor to watch you, or 
would you rather take care of yourselves?” Children 
will always prefer the latter course. Make ita rule that 
the one time of all times when the class and the indi- 
vidual must be models of propriety is when the teacher’s 
back is turned or when he is out of the room. Have it 
understood once for all that you allow no “tattling” ; 
every child confesses his own sins, and not his neigh- 
bor’s. The great majority of pupils will confess what 
they have done in your absence; the few who are too 
mean and cowardly to doit, should be made to feel the 
displeasure of the teacher and class so keenly that they 


will find “ honesty the best policy” on the next similar: 


occasion. 

Horace Mann once said: “Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for humanity.” I sometimes 
feel like saying to teachers : “Be ashamed to get sick 
until your pupils can be put upon their honor ; for other- 
wise they will disgrace you every time you are away 
from school.” 

In a well disciplined class the order so nearly takes 
care of itself that the entire attention of teacher and 
pupils is fixed upon the work in hand. Only under such 
circumstances can the best teaching be done. 

No class should be required to sit very long in a con- 
strained position of attention. Vary the exercises fre- 
quently, changing from written work to oral, from hear- 
ing to speaking, from impression to expression, from 
manual exercise to thought work, etc. Half the dis- 
order of classes is caused by the fatigue of children. 


Executive Ability. 

Some one has defined executive ability as the “ power 
to get things done.” The president of the United 
States cannot ran the government alone ; of the millions 
of things for whose faithful performance he is responsi- 
ble he can himself do only.a few. Nevertheless, as 
the executive of the nation he is sworn to see that all 
the laws of the United States are carried out. What he 
cannot do himself he must do by agents. Therefore 
one of the most important functions of the president is 
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the appointment of subordinate officers to assist him in 
administering the government. The management of a 
great commercial establishment like Wanamaker’s re- 
quires executive ability of a high order. Mr. Wana- 
maker takes a man who has himself failed in business 
and uses him to run a department successfully. Mr. 
Wanamaker himself cannot possibly know all the details 
of his two great establishments, but he manages to get 
things done. Each department is ready with appropri- 
ate goods in time for the seasons as they come around, 
each is run at a profit ard is provided with clerks who 
know their business and are polite to customers. The 
proprietor does not directly look after any of there de- 
tails, probably, and yet it is thru him that every- 
thing is done; he is the life, the organic spirit of the 
whole concern; and when he dies his business will 
doubtless die with him, as Stewart’s did when he died. 

Coming down into a smaller field, the principal of a 
school is held responsible for getting things done. 
There is, however, an important difference between this 
case and the otherscited. A business man selects his 
own subordinates ; if they fail to get things done, they 
receive a little envelope with a note that runs like this: 
“Dear Madam: You are hereby notified that your ser- 
vices are no longer required.” A principal is not au- 
thorized to write notes of that sort. He does not se- 
lect his agents, nor does he discharge them. Instead of 
dismissing incompetent assistants, he is required to train 
them to do their work as required by law. This duty is 
pleasant enough so long as he has apt pupils; but when 
these lack docility, it makes his path a thorny one. 

The class teacher needs executive ability. He also 
must “get things done.” And in this respect teachers 
differ in glory as one star differeth from another. Some 
always have things done at the required time. Roll 
books, progress books, reports, are ready when called 
for; one-fourth of the grade work in each subject is 
completed every month; at the end of the fourth 
menth the entire grade is completed ; every subject is 
reviewed constantly, so that at any moment the class 
can give an intelligent and comprehensive retrospect of 
all that has been studied. It is a common mistake of 
inexperienced teachers to suppose that when a thirg is 
once understood by a class no further effort is required 
onthe part of the teacher in that direction. On the 
contrary, mere instruction, the bare statement of a fact, 
or explanation of a rule or principle,—is but a small 
part of teaching. No teacher can hope to succeed who 


.does not make systematic provision for drill—constant 


and thoro—in all the things he teaches. At least 
once a month all the ground that has heen covered 
should be gone overagain. The monthly review should 
include not merely the month’s work, but all the pre- 
vious work ofthe grade and of every lower grade. Ina 
very intimate way, this review and drill work is related 
to the discipline of a class. You never find mental 
alertness in pupils where the discipline is poor ; nor do 
you find thoroness of review and drill in a disorderly 
class. 

Hardly too much stress can be laid upon these drills 
and reviews. They are the discipline of instruction. 
When I go into a room and ask a class what they have 
read a majority of pupils should be able to give me not 
only the titles of the pieces, but the substance of each 
lesson. And then, whenI turn to one of the lessons 
that have been studied and call upon a pupil to read, 
he should be able to doso intelligently and without many 
hesitations and misvronunciations, A teacher who so 
drills his pupils need be afraid of no priricipal’s test or 
superintendent’s visit. I hear much complaint about 
pupils being unprepared for their grades. This is . 
almost wholly due to the neglect of reviews and drills. 
All teachers go over the grade in a way, but unless the 
drills are kept up, the instruction fades away in a night. 
Pupils must be “doers and not hearers only.” “For if 
any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like 
unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass; for 
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he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was.” 

Executive ability is indispensable to good discipline. 
Where this is wanting, nothing can compensate for the 
deficiency. Pestalozzi, it is true, lacked it and was a 
great man still. But his want of power in this respect 
made him a failure as a practical teacher and organizer. 
If his execative ability had been commensurate with the 
greatness of his heart, he might have avoided many of 
the sorrows of his life and turned his numerous failures 


into successes. 
(To be continued.) 


we 
Lynch Law and Anarchy. 


There is no more burning question before the teach- 
ers of America to-day than their responsibility and 
duty towards prevention of the spread of lynching and 
anarchy. A copyrighted article in a recent number of 
the Sunday School Times, from the pen of Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, from which the following extract is 
taken, is especially valuable, coming as it does from one 
who knows conditions in the South so thoroly. 

The average citizen, says Mr. Washington, may not 
appreciate the fact that a lynching has taken place 
within the last twenty years within every one of our 
states except five, and this unfortunate disposition to 
disregard the law, and inflict violent and summary pun- 
ishment, has grown to an extent that is difficult to 
check. In order that the whole country may get back 
upon sure and safe ground, it will require the wisest 
and bravest efforts of our Christian men and women. 
The habit of lynching was begun in some of our states 
a few years ago as a punishment for one crime; but so 
true is it that lawlessness breeds lawlessness that it has 
now grown until statistics show that more people have 
been lynched for other crimes, such as murder, stealing, 
etc., than for the single crime of assault. It is proper 
that I state in the beginning that I have no kind of 
sympathy with any race or with any individual who is 
guilty of committing any kind of an assault,and the united 
effort of our best people in every community should be 
in the direction of getting rid of worthless and idle 
people from whose ranks most of the criminals come. 
But crime of some nacure has been committed since the 
foundation of the world, even in the most highly civil- 
ized communities ; and the facts show that, wherever 
the law is most fully observed in the punishment of 
crime, there crime is less likely to be committed. In 
my judgment, there is but one way for us in this coun- 
try to get rid of the habit of lynching, and that is for 
all to unite in a strong and earnest effort to see that 
the law is complied with. 

During the exciting days following the shooting of 
the late President McKinley, it was my privilege to 
mingle a good deal with the people in one of our West- 
ern.states, and almost every other man who referred to 
the crime expressed himself as being in favor of burn- 
ing or the execution without trial of Czolgosz. AsI 
listened to these expressions day after day, it convinced 
me as nevar before, that a spirit of lawlessness had got- 
gen a hold upon the whole country that few of us realize. 

I fear, the writer continues, we have not yet 
realized that every open and flagrant defiance of law is 
anarchy. It is easy enough to decry the avowed anarch- 
ist who belongs to organizations that are anarchistic in 
their character, but it is not easy to put in the same 
class the people who set at defiance law by an illegal 
hanging or burning. 

Perhaps the most demoralizing and hurtful result of 
mob violence is the hardening effect which it has upon 
our youth. I think it is safe to say that on an average 
fifty persons witnessed the execution by lynching of 
every man or woman that has taken place in this coun- 
_try. According to this, it is safe to say that, within the 
last sixteen years, one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
persons have been present when lynchings took place. 
In each case a large proportion of those who had been 
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drawn to witness the unlawful execution have been 
children, or those of tender age. One of the saddest 
remarks that I ever heard come from the lips of a child 
was when he said, in my presence, that he wished he 
could see a man burned. I do not think the impression 
made upon a youth by reason of the fact that he has 
witnessed the unlawful execution of an individual ever 
wholly disappears. In some instances, the executions 
by mobs have not only been witnessed by boys of ten- 
der age, but by women. 

It is also a notable fact, that in the communities 
where every crime, no matter how heinous, is taken 
hold of by the strong arm of the law, the crimes which 
provoke lynching very seldom occur. 

The time would seem to have come when the subject 
of the majesty of the law should be taken up by the 
ministers in our pulpits thruout the country, and by 
our Sunday-school teachers, in a way that has never 
been done before. If Christianity is to mean anything 
in shaping the lives of our people, it must not only deal 
with matters pertaining to the future world, but must 
most effectually deal with matters growing out of the 
relation of man to man in this world. In too many 
communities I very much fear the pulpit and the 
Sunday-school teacher have been silent on this subject. 

I am not, in this article pleading for the man who 
has been guilty of crime, but I am pleading most for 
those who are so unfortunate as to be led into the 
temptation of degrading themselves and disregarding 
the law, disrespecting the authority of governors, judges, 
and sheriffs. It is impossible for a youth to be so 
influenced that he can be made to feel that he can break 
the law in one case and keep it in other cases without 
being permanently harmed. 

A great many citizens who have thought seriously 
upon the subject feel that perhaps the shooting of our 
late president was an outgrowth of the spirit of law- 
lessness which has been so prevalent in our country of 
late years. If this is true, how great a price have we 
paid for our error! I am glad to note that, since the 
president’s death. a new spirit seoms to have taken pos- 
session of the people, and that very few lynchings have 
occurred in any part of the country. It is also a praise- 
worthy fact that the daily and religious press, especially 
in the South, is speaking out fearlessly and strongly 
against lynching. Itisalso equally encouraging to note 
the brave words, and what is more than brave words, 
equally brave acts, on the part of many of our Southern 
governors. Nowif the words and acts of these officers 
can be re-enforced in the pulpit and in the Sunday- 
school, I feel that the time is not far when lynchings 
will be a thing of the past. 

And since the greater proportions of these lynchings 
involve members of my own race, I think it my duty to 
say that the negro minister and teacher has an equal 
and special responsibility. The negro leader should 
see to it that his people are constantly reminded about 
the importance of keeping the law, and that our idle 
and unworthy classes should be made to deport them- 
selves in such a manner that they will not bring dis- 
grace upon the race. For a number of years I have 
advocated industrial education largely with the idea 
that, in proportion as our people learn to love labor for 
its own sake, they would not yield to the temptation to 
grow up in idleness. The members of my race who are 
charged, in most cases, with committing crimes, are not 
those who have received careful mental, religious, and 
industrial education, but those who have been permitted, 
as a rule, to grow up in idleness and ignorance. Every 
effort put forth on the part of the white ministers, daily 
press, and state officials, to reduce crime, should be 
heartily reinforced by the members of my own race. 

Perhaps this country needed the lesson which has 
been brought home to it in such a sad manner by the 
death of our president to wake it up to the tremendous 
responsibility which is resting upon it in relation to 
bringing about a different and higher spirit in favor of 
respect of law and order. 
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On Writing Text-Books for Schools: 


The Proper Preparation of MS. for the Printer. 


By CHARLES WELSH, Boston. 
(Continued from last week.) 

If in any case two or more sizes or styles of type are 
to be used draw a vertical line along the edge of the 
matter to be printed in the usual type (or enclose the 
matter entirely with a line all round it) and write in the 
margin “ heavy face,” or “small type,” or “minion,” or 
whatever is required. 

Indicate by ] when a new paragraph is to be made, and 
indent (that is, set farther to the right) the first word 
of each new paragraph. 

In conversation begin each speaker’s words with a 
new paragraph. 

After a break in a narrative—say for the insertion of 
a letter set in small type,—when the use of the large 
type is resumed, and a new paragraph at the beginning 
of the large-type matter is not required, the words 
“ Begin flush,” or “No J” should be written in the mar- 
gin. 

If the matter is to be indented after the first line of a 
paragraph—as in dict:onaries and some technical works, 
it is called a “hanging indentation,” and should be so 
marked in the margin of the copy. 

Different printing offices follow different systems of 
punctuation. An author who wishes his own system of 
punctuation to be strictly followed should make this 
clearly understood. 

Notes and all additions and excisions in the manu- 
script should be made with the same care and foresight. 
Write every note, foot-note or otherwise, on the line or 
lines immediately below the annotated word and not at 
the bottom of the manuscript page. Let the note have 
the form of a paragraph and be separated from the text 
by a line above and below the paragraph. Mark it 
“ foot-note” in the margin of the manuscript if it is to 
be a foot-note. 
eS adh bene that are to be boxed, cut-in notes en- 

note. closed in the area of the type,or a cutin 
marginal notes set out in the margin of the note. 
page should be indicated in the manuscript. 

No additions should be made on the back of any page 
of the manuscript, nor should the manuscript be inter- 
lined except in the case of single words or very short 
phrases. 

Each addition must be written on a fresh sheet of 
paper and the sheet containing the additional matter 
must have the same page numbers as has the sheet of 
which the matter is to be inserted, with a letter of the 
alphabet added. Thus an addition to page 7 would be 
marked “7a,” and if a second sheet were required “7b,” 
etc. Insert a caret at the point at which the additional 
matter is to be introduced, and write the new page num- 
ber above the caret, thus: “In this world 7* but.” 

If you wish to omit a letter, word, sentence, or para- 
graph, draw a line thru it and mark dele in the mar- 
gin. If, after having crossed it out, you decide to re- 
tain it and it is still legible, place dots under it and 
write stet’ in the margin; thus: She was tou much 
grieved. A A 

If the passage to be retained is illegible rewrite it and 
treat it as additional matter. 

If several pages are to be omitted, write on the last 
page before the omission the number of that page, fol- 
lowed by the number of the last page omitted. Thus if 
ten pages are taken out after page 65, write on the 
bottom of the page “65-75, follow on 76, 77,” etc. 

Make no pencil marks on the manuscript. They con- 
fuse the printer and cause delay by raising questions. 

The pages of the manuscript should be plainly num- 
bered in one sequence from beginning to end. 

A book always begins on the right-hand page, which 
gives the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, etc., to the right-hand 
pages thruout the book. The running title, which is 
usually the title of the book, is givenin the head lines of 
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the left-hand or even-numbered pages. The chapter 
title or the subject matter of the page is given in the 
head lines of the right-hand or odd-numbered pages. 

The author should indicate any desired change from 
this form. With text-books, and especially with primary 
books, it is customary and desirable to use the title of 
the chapter on the left-hand page as a running title and 
the subject of the page for the head line of the odd-num- 
bered or right-hand pages. 

The following is the usual order of the “make-up” of 
a book :— 

Title Page 

Copyright Notice 

Preface 

Table of Contents 

List of Illustrations 

Introduction 

Text 

Notes 

Glossary or Vocabulary 

Index. 

The table of contents foreshadows the general scope 
of the work, while the index facilitates reference to 
every passage. Half the value of a book is lost if it has 
no index. Index-making is an art which requires sound 
judgment and some practice. Of course it is always 
best for an author to make his own index ; but the task 
is along and irksome one, and may be placed in the 
hands of an expert. The fee for making an index varies 
according to the size and character of a book, but the 
author should always revise the manuscript of an index 
prepared by a professional index maker. 

If a book is to be illustrated the subject of the illus- 
trations, their style, size, shape, and place in the book 
have to be determined before the manuscript goes to the 
printer, as the illustrations must be ready before the 
type can be made into pages. The work of the artist 
generally takes more time than that of the printer, and 
if the author has any suggestions or views as to the il- 
lustrations he should submit them with the manuscript. 

The foregoing instructions are of a general nature 
The following notes 
apply more particularly to those books which are copi- 
ously annotated either in English or in foreign lan- 
guages. 

See that the text is correct, the orthography modern, 
and that all proper names are correctly and uniformly 
spelled. 

Place an x at the right and a little above every word, 
in the text, on which a note is to be made. This applies 
to prose works only ; in poetical works the reference is 
simply made to the number of the line. 

The printer in setting up the text will substitute for 
this x the proper reference numbers for the notes, 
These numbers can then be inserted in the manuscript 
of the notes. 

Write the notes on only one side of the paper. 

In making a note repeat from the text the word or 
words on which the note is to be given. In the case of 
a long quotation the first few words and the last few 
words may suffice. 

All these quotations from the text for note purposes 
should be underscored with a waving line, to indicate 
heavy-faced type. 

All translations given in the notes as the special 
translation of the word or sentence quoted, should be 
underscored with one straight line, indicating italics. 

‘ All foreign words quoted in the notes should likewise 
be underscored with one line, to indicate italics. 

In cases where a literal meaning is first given, followed 
by the free translation, it should be expressed: “‘lit., 
‘———;’ trans.” followed by the translation in 
italics. 

Vocabularies require special care, because it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to include every word and every 
needed meaning. The best plan in compiling them is to 
use small cards (which can be sent to the printer as 
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manuscript without copying), or slips of paper (which 
should be mounted on sheets for the printer, when the 
vocabulary is done), entering words and new meanings 
as they occur, and keeping the different letters of the 
alphabet together and in alphabetical order. The word 
itself should be underscored with a waving line and fol- 
lowed by a comma. Abbreviations for noun, n., mas- 
culine, m., subjunctive, subj., etc., etc., should be under- 
scored for italics; so also any remark that is not a 
translation of the word. 

Even tho he should not be able to adopt them every 
one a, publisher is always glad of suggestions from an 
author as to matters of style, form, size, binding, price, 
and other details of the book. 

When sending the manuscript of a text-book to the 
publisher always acquaint him with the purpose of the 
book, the ground which it is designed to cover, and in 
what respect it is a departure from or an improvement 
on books already in the market. 

It is customary to send with the manuscript or in the 
letter accompanying it money to pay for its return if it 
should not be accepted. 

Do not roll the manuscript and do hot fasten the 
pages together. It isan excellent method to enclose 
the manuscript in a pasteboard box for transmission, 
especially if it is to be sent by express. The express 
companies will give a receipt for the package and if it 
be lost, or if harm come to it, will refund its value to 
the author ; but the value must be declared when send- 
ing it, and in case a higher value than fifty dollars is 
placed upon it the cost of forwarding it will be corres- 
pondingly increased. 

Se 
The House of Refuge. 

Much may be learned by teachers from the course 
pursued at the House of Refuge, for disobedient boys, 
etc., in New York city. They have to earn their way 
out. Here is the system : 

Boysare sent here for two years, but they can go when 
they have received a total of seventy-eight credits and are 
in the honor class. One credit is given for every week 
during which the boy was not reported for misconduct. 
Under that rule a boy could get outin eighteen months, 
a sort of commutation system to encourage them still 
further has been introduced for every four consecutive 
weeks without a report they get an extra credit. In 
that way it is possible for a boy to earn his discharge 
in fifteen months. 

To be in the honor class he must have gone straight 
for eight consecutive weeks. To go straight means to 
go without being reported. Even if a boy has his sev- 
enty-eight marks he cannot leave unless he is also in 
the honor class. It is against the rules for the boys to 
have matches or tobacco in their possession. If they 
break that rule it costs them thirty demerits, which 
means an addéd six weeksto their term. They can work 
that off, however, by going straight for six months 
during their regular term. 


Close of Pan-American Exposition. 


With a deficit of between three and four million dol- 
lars the Pan-American exposition closed its gates Nov. 
1. Financially it was not successful, but the citizens 
of Buffalo take a hopeful view of the case, asserting 
that the great show has wrought much good for the 
community. Various factors of its financial failure can 
easily be picked out. The death of President McKin- 
ley cost the exposition at least a million dollars. There 
was serious loss during the early weeks because many 
of the buildings were not completed on time. Then it 
is quite possible, as bas been suggested, that an in pree- 
sion got abroad that the whole exposition could be seen 
in two or three days, so that people who spent weeks at 
the Chicago fair were content with a few hours at the 
Pan-American. Howsoever many the causes,the fact re- 
mains that the Pan-American was artistically successful 
but a failure commercially. ~« 
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Temperance and Industrial Advancement. 


Whatever opinion one may have regarding the value 

of the present so-called scientific temperance teaching 
in the schools, one must admit that the leaders of the 
movement have put forth some striking facts in a trans- 
lation they have published from a recent article by M. 
Rudolph Meyhoffer, a young Belgian who came to this 
country from Brussels, as an international delegate to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association jubilee in Boston 
last June. Speaking-of the reasons for American in- 
dustrial supremacy, he quotes Mr. Walter MacFarland, 
of Pittsburg, as saying : 
_ “It appears that the American workmen are much 
better timekeepers and far less given to dissipation than 
those in Great Britain. One of the best firms of Brit- 
ish shipbuilders, which has had no trouble with its men 
for years, recently stated that there is a loss of time 
amounting to nearly twenty per cent.due largely to drunk- 
enness. If anything approaching these figures is true 
generally, there can be no surprise that English firms 
open to competition from well managed American 
work should have a hard time.” 

Again the author alludes to Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s 
labor bureau investigations showing that more than 
seventy-five per cent. of the employers of skilled labor 
in the United States require total abstinence of their 
employees and fifty per cent. of the employers of un- 
skilled labor demand the same. 

There would seem to be no doubt that the temperance 
of the average American workman is a factor in indus- 
trial competition, but we are inclined to take issue with 
the idea that temperance first began to be noticeable 
immediately after the introduction of so-called scientific 
temperance teaching into the public schools about two 
decades ago. If memory serves us rightly total abstin- 
ence has been characteristic of a large, and temperance 
of a still larger section of our population ever since the 
Washingtonian movement swept the country about 
1880. It is one thing to display for merited praise the 
actual results of so-called scientific temperance teach- 
ing; it is quite another thing to follow the customs of 
political managers in claiming everything in sight. 


The Lights of New York. 


New York turns on every night about 250,000,000 
candle power of lights. The streets alone are lighted 
by 18,511 gas lamps of sixteen candle power each, 739 
naphtha lights and 2,850 electric lights of 1,200 candle 
power each, 

There are over 900,000 incandescent electric lamps in 
New York. Their combined lignt is about 15,000,000 can- 
dle power. Add 8,000 arc lamps which have a combined 
candle power of about 10,000,0U0. The most brilliantly 
lighted interior is that of the Metropolitan opera house, 
with 10,000 incandescent lamps. The Hotel Waldorf has 
4,500 incandescent lamps. The Hotel Majestic has 500. 
The Manhattan Trust Company 3,500. The American 
Tract Society building 3,000 lamps. 


Persons of school age, five to twenty years, number 
26,110,788, of whom 24,897,130 are native born. The 
whites are 22,490,211 and the males number 13,086,160. 


Sr 


A very handsome wall map of Germany, in the Columbia 
series compiled from the latest and most authentic surveys 
has been issued by Messrs. Rand, McNally & Company. The 
lines of demarcation between the various provinces are care- 
fally drawn, the heights of all important elevations are given 
and the lines of canals, but not of railroads, are designated. 
The mechanical execution is of the highest character, and the 
map will certainly be a valuable addition to a valuable series. 


ag 
Reports of the meetings of the Convecticut State Teachers’ 


‘Association and of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


will appear in these pages next week. The discussion of 
the educational possibilities of the School Community will 


_ be continued. 
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Council of New York State Superin- 
tendents. 


The spirit controlling the sessions of the Council of 
School Superintendents in the State of New York has 
developed wonderfully in professional character. Sev- 
eral years ago laudation of the study of pedagogy would 
have called out ridicule and funny remarks. This year, 
at Auburn, Superintendent Whitney, of Ogdensburg, 
was applauded when he insisted that every school super- 
intendent wor:hy of the name ought to devote at least 
two hours a day to professional study. Moreover, the 
greater part of the discussions was occupied with in- 
tensely practical questions that concern the administra- 
tive and executive heads of school systems. No time 
was wasted on fruitless topics. 


Economy of Time. 


Supt. C. E. Gorton, of Yonkers, opened the conven- 
tion with a straightforward talk on the “General Prin- 
ciples that Ought to Govern the Superintendent in the 
Best Use of His Time.” He argued that it was wise 
economy to devote a large share of time to the selection 
of teachers. Care in this direction would save many 
precious hours for other work. The time needed to in- 
struct the inefficient would be more profitably devoted 
to the inspection of schools. Much time would be saved 
also if the superintendent should invariably tell the 
truth. Trying to be politic and steering in pleasant 
waters only consume a great deal of time in explanation 
and “seeing people.” 

He ought to have definite office hours, the fewer the 
better. Book men and others who want to see him should 
be limited to those hours. The idea is that it is the duty 
of the superintendent to economize the time of others 
as well as hisown. One cause for rejoicing is that su- 
perfluous statistics and markings are being swept out of 
existence. The man who is everlastingly asking for 
reports will not hold his position long in these days 
when superintendents are supposed to be more than 
clerks and statisticians of the board of education. The 


- main strength of the superintendent ought to be given 


to leadership. He ovght to be the intellectual leader in 
his community. He ought to bring his teachers in ac- 
cord with himself, and if he gives any specific directions 
it is his plain duty to know, and know in detail, the 
things, or at least the reasons for the things, he insists 
upon. The larger share of his time in school work ought 
to be given to the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments. Here hecan help most. The high school is 
largely taught by specialists, who, if they are selected 
with care, will know more about their subjects than he. 
The same principle helds true in his relation to special 
supervisors. Much time may be wasted by interference 
with experts. The superintendent ought to be broadly, 
thoroly, and professionally educated, and keep in touch 
with progressive movements in the educational field. 
Supt. John Kennedy, of Ba‘avia, was called upon to 
open the discussion. He said that the school board has 
confidence in the competence of the superintendent and 
in his devotion to his work, and therefore gives him 
large powers as regards the use of histime. He is not 
limited to any definite work but is held responsible for 
results. He makes the best use of his timeif he inspires 
and stimulates his teachers to work intently and inde- 
pendently, giving to the schools the best there is in 
them, yet keeping in harmony with his views. He must 
vitalize the whole system, must be the brain and head of 
it. He may find it necessary to conceal his plans and 
hopes for a time in order to accomplish certain ends, 
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Much time may be wasted in revealing new purposes and 
duties before the way is prepared. Much useless cis- 
cussion, explanation, and defence are necessitated by 
unwise haste. The superintendent needs special prepa- 
ration for his work if he is to make the best use of his 
time. If he does not know the scope and details of the 
duties of his office he must of necessity waste much val- 
uable time. He must read educational papers and keep 
informed concerning important educational departures. 

Supt. S. R. Shear, of White Plains, in continuing the 
discussion said that plans should be evolved in one’s own 
mind before revealing them. Time should be econo- 
mized by reducing the clerical work to a minimum. Ad- 
equate office help should be obtained. The board of ed- 
ucation must be taught to see the folly of putting an 
expert educator to work on statistics and the keeping of 
books and other things which might be done by an office 
clerk. That superintendent makes the best use of his 
time who devotes it to the uplifting of the teaclers and 
schools and the arousing by every means of an educa- 
tional sentiment in his community. He must study the 
imperative needs, and give his greatest strength to 
them. In small systems cortact with teachers may be 
close and frequent. In larger cities the details of the 
work might be taken up in grade meetings. 

Supt. Barney Whitney, of Ogdensburg, said that the 
proper and judicious use of the superintendent's time 
must depend upon his choice between the things he has 
to attend to. By giving less to matters that are not 
pressing nor so necessary, he will gain more for large 
work in the direction of his teachers. Trained teachers 
cannot always be secured where the salaries are low. 
There it would prove profitable to give much time to the 
instruction and training of the corps of teachers. In 
order to be a fit leader the superintendent must be a 
student of the philosophy of education, and keep on the 
lookout for important educational departures. He 
ought to give time every day to the earnest and persist- 
ent study of education in its present tendencies, and to 
looking about at what is done in other localities. At 
least two hours a day ought to be given to the study of 
education and the visiting of other sehools. 

Some one suggested that Yonkers was more liberal in 
the expenditure for school purposes than other towns 
with less wealth. This brought Supt. E. G. Lantman, 
of Port Chester, to his feet. He said that there is a 
reason why Yonkers is willing to spend money on the 
schools, and that is that the superintendent has edu- 
cated the community to appreciate education. Many 
superintendents cannot get money in communities far 
wealthier than Yonkers. It is wise economy to give 
much time to enlisting the interest of the public in the 
schools. : 

Supt. F. J. Diamond asked for methods of helping 
teachers who need help. This turned the discussion to 
teachers’ meetings. Superintendent Nichols, of Mount 
Vernon, has his teachers understand that they must not 
make any engagements for Monday afternoon, and then 
calls meetings at this time whenever necessary. He 
said that he never holds a meeting on Saturday, as he 
believes in keeping teachers good natured regarding 
gatherings of this kind. 

Superintendent Gorton in closing the discussion said 
that while he thought general meetings desirable for 
general purposes, he believed that better results as re- 
gards the promotion of free discussion could be obtained 
by grade meetings. 

Supt. George Griffith, of Utica, the president of the 
council, quoted Superintendent Balliet to the effect that 
the superintendent must take time to consider import- 
ant things, and not fritter away time in unimportant 


things. . 
Fire Drills. 


Much interest was shown in the discussion of fire 
drills, which are required in every school by New York 
state law. Superintendent Stevens, of the borough of 
Queens, said that the purpose was to have children leave 
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schools in an orderly manner in case of an emergency, 
and to prevent danger from panic. In his schools one 
signal is used for getting books and wraps and another 
for immediate leaving without taking the time for gath- 
ering up belongings. 

Supt. Charles W. Cole said that in his city of Albany 
fire drills had been practiced for upwards of twenty 
— The ordinary signal for leaving the building was 
used. 

Supt. John M. Dolph said that at Port Jervis the or- 
dinary method of dismissal had been used for fire drill 
for the last twenty-eight or thirty years. 

Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell, of Binghamton, said that 
he did not believe in an unusual alarm at an unusual 
time of day, and favored the ordinary signal for dis- 
missal. His experience was that when a fire occurred 
in one of the buildings the teachers did not bring out 
their registers of pupils. It should be understood that 


these lists should be near at hand at all times and should - 


be taken from the building whenever the alarm for fire 
dismissal is given. 

Supt. Harry E. Reed, of Little Falls, suggested that 
it might be well to insist upon quickness in dismissal as 
the first consideration. He believed fire drill was needed 
mainly for the teacher, to habituate her to keep her 
head in emergencies. 

Supt. J. Irving Gorton, of Ossining, said that he did 
not believe it necessary to make every fire drill end out- 
side of the school building, especially not in inclement 
weather. The law requires drill every month and in all 
weathers. His plan on cold and stormy days is to let 
the march continue until the first file is at the exit and 
then reverse ranks and return to the rooms. 

Supt. Willets, of Troy, has a large gong used for dis- 
missal, believing in a distinct signal for the fire drill. 

Supt. Caswell, of Catskill, believed it wise to make a 
test as to how children will act under nervous excite- 
ment by making the fire drill as genuine as possible, 
starting smoke thru the building, for instance. He 
finds the use of the drum, quick beat, to be a great help 
in the matter of order and time. 

Superintendent Lantman has the first class follow a 
teacher who leads to the exist most convenient and 
safest. 

Superintendents Norris, Davis, Scribner, Truesdale, 
Millar, and others participated in the discussion. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that both order and 
quickness are essential elements, and that wraps and 
property should be taken out if there is time to do it. 
Many believe that the drum renders splendid service as 
an aid to quick orderly dismissal. 


Joint Meeting of Boards and Superintendents. 

State Superintendent Skinner presided at the joint 
meeting of the council with the State Association of 
School Boards, the latter of which had a very slim at- 
tendance. 

Supt. A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, gave a good sensi- 
ble talk on “‘The School Board and the Superintendent : 
What Each Owes to the Other.” His address is printed 
in full on another page. 

Editor,George W. Bruce, of the School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, read a paper in which he insisted that the 
rights of boards and superintendents ought to be clearly 
protected. The legislative ought to be kept separate 
from the administrative and judicial functions. He 
made the rather startling statement that the school 
board should say what to teach and the superintendent 
should decide how to teach. 

Supt. E. L. Stevens, of the borough of Queens, 
opened the subject of business education. The man 
with whose name the subject is most closely identified, 
and who has for years been planning the ideal commer- 
cial school to be incorporated in the school system of 
the metropolis, Pres. Miles O’Brien, of the New York 
board of education, was not able to attend the meeting, 
owing to pressing business engagements attendant upon 
hig recent election to the presidency of the Bank of 
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Supt, A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse, N. Y. 


North America. Pres. A. C. Tuxbury, of the North 
Tonawanda school board, was called upon for discussion 
of the topic. Being unprepared and not at all acquaint- 
ed with the subject, much time was wasted, to his own 
embarrassment as well as the discomfort of the meeting. 


Health of Pupils. 


Supt. James A. Estee, of Gloversville, argued for the 
necessity of a law to control hygienic requirements in 
the schools, on the ground that if the child is forced by 
the compulsory law to attend school it is a duty of the 
school to see that he shall not receive physical detri- 
ment. The buildings must be as hygienically construct- 
ed as possible, and have the best apparatus for heating 
and ventilation. Further, the duty of teachers is to see 
that the-children come fit to associate with others, both 
in point of health and cleanliness. He believed that 
there was need for a state home school for neglected 
children. He has found that the people who are most 
insistent upon the duties that ehiliven owe to parents 
are the least conscientious in attending to their duties 
toward their children. The state home schools would be 
better economy than dependence upon the reform 
schools and prisons. 

School Baths. 

Superintendent Griffith gave a most valuable report 
of Utica’s experience in introducing school baths. 
What he said may be of help to many superintendents . 
and principals, and is therefore given here in full: 

Two years ago when remodeling and enlarging a ward 
school building we decided to fit up two bath-rooms— 
one for the use of the boys and one for the use of the 
girls. For this purpose rooms about eight feet square, 
with similar adjoining rooms for dressing-rooms were 
constructed in the basement and adjacent to the toilet- 
rooms. These were equipped with facilities for shower 
baths, and a special hot water heater was installed to 
furnish hot water to both rooms. The extra cost for 
$00 and equipping these rooms was approximately 

400. 

The school contains about 450 pupils in kindergarten 
and grades 1 to 6. Probably not one in five of there 
children has a bath-room at his home. We furnish 
soap, wash cloth, and bath towel to each pupil. . To 
launder the clothes and towels costs us fifty cents per 
week when not more than 150 pieces are used per week. 
We pay the j-nitor fifty dollars per year additional for 
the extra work occasioned by the baths. 

When the school was opened, September, 1900, the 
matter was presented to the pupils in the light of a 
special favor to their school, and the question was asked 
how many wished to use the bath-rooms? Nearly every 
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hand went up. The principal then granted applications 
by issuing a ticket to each child as he applied, which 
specified the time he should be allowed the use of the 
bath-room. Fifteen minutes was allowed for each bath. 
When this ticket was presented to the janitor or, in the 
case of girls to the woman assistant, the child was given 
a clean wash rag and bath towel, and the bath-room was 
prepared for use. Beginning at 7.30 A. M., and run- 
ning to 5.30 P. M. the two rooms were thus kept in 
nearly constant us? outside of school hours. Run in this 
way during the school year 1900-19U1, there were some- 
thing over two thousand baths taken voluntarily by the 
children. We sent a few children from one or two 
other schools to this school to take baths. 

This year we are allowing children to use the bath- 
rooms during school hours as well as before and after 
school. 

We are somewhat surprised and exceedingly pleased 


to have nearly or quite all of the children who do not . 


have bath-rooms at home, voluntarily using the school 
baths. 

The effect upon the school is too obvious to need 
description. There has not been a single objection met 
nor an undesirable effect noticed. The cost is merely 
nominal. We are so well satisfied with the results that 
we are putting similar bath facilities into other buildings 
as they are being erected. 


Length of School Sessions. 

The experiments of Supt. F. D. Boynton, of Ithaca, 
in reducing the length of school sessions, and in reduc- 
ing waste aroused much interest. The departure has 
been referred to in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. This is the 








Supt. Frank D. Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y. 


report as Superintendent Boynton gave it to the 
council: 

In my report to the board of education of my city one 
year ago, I took occasion to point out under the title of 
“Waste in Sducation,” how the course of study could 
be improved and time saved without increasing the bur- 
den of the teacher or the pupil, and without diminishing 
the intellectual results. In that part of the discussion 
relating to the primary gradesI made the following 
summary of benefits that I believed would result in 
shortening the session: Among the benefits we would 
have to count more time for personal attention by 
the teacher (individual instruction); reduced danger 
to health from crowding and bad ventilation; reduced 
danger of crushing out the child’s spontaneity thru long 
imposed restraint ; the larger opportunity for the exer- 
cise of parental influence ; and the disappearance of the 
nervous strain upon the teacher caused by her attempt- 
ing to hold in check a roomful of tired, nervous, and 
restless children. 
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The plan adopted in most of our primary grades was 
to divide the number into two groups, one group to come 
at nine o’clock and return at 10:15, the other to come 
at 10:30 and go at 11:45, both returning for an hour in 
the afternoon for the general work, such as drawing, 
music, etc. This plan was rather an evolution than an 
adoption, as several combinations were tried and all had 
to be varied according to conditions peculiar to the con- 
ditions of the various wards in which the schools were 
located, but no school held its first primary grades for 
more than one-half day (two and one-half hours). 

At the close of the year we asked for a report from 

our primary teachers from which the following extracts 
are made. These teachers have taught under both the 
shorter and the long day plans; all are experienced. 
One report reads, ‘‘] have been able to do more work 
and better work than ever before. Three of my pupils 
have done the work not only of the first year, but also 
of the second ; only two of my forty-seven pupils have 
failed to do satisfactory work, and one of these did not 
enter school until the middle of the year. I amin favor 
of the shorter day for three reasons: 1. The teacher’s 
whole time can be given to the pupilsimmediately before 
her. 2, The children can be more easily grouped ac- 
cording to ability since we can have more groups. 3. 
Children do not grow weary from their work and fall 
into bad habits.” Another report reads: ‘* My atten- 
dance has been almost perfect, far exceeding that ever 
obtained before. Inasmuch as there was nothing said 
about punishment or penalties for tardiness I attribute 
this increase in attendance to the increased interest 
which the children have shown under the shorter day 
plan. They do not grow listless or weary over their 
work. It is possible to keep the room better ventilated. 
I have spent almost no time in disciplining my pupils 
this year. Their work seems to have kept them busy 
and out of mischief and when their work was done they 
were immediately sent into the open air on their way 
home. I should be very sorry to change back to the full 
day.” : 
A third writes in her report, “‘The shorter day plan 
has been tested with great success in my room this year. 
The discipline is very much easier. The minds of the 
teacher and pupil are more readily concentrated upon 
their work. The teacher and pupils are drawn nearer, 
there is a closer contact of mind, heart, and inc'ination, 
making the school spirit a pleasant one. The teacher 
comes to know her pupils better and therefore is better 
able to serve them. No time or energy is lost watching 
for inattention or disorder, and more time is left for 
physical development and out-of-door play ; it leaves less 
time for idleness. From an ethical standpoint the 
shorter day has great value in promoting the heath and 
morals of the pupil and gives greater value to the qual- 
ity of their work.” 

The plan has been extended this year to include the 
first half of the second primary grade at Ithaca. 


Physical Culture. ; 
Superintendent Lantman, of Port Chester, argued 
that an element of sport and fun should enter into all 
play and physical culture carried on under the direction 
of teachers. The work in this department should be 
definite, progressive, and practical. 
(To be concludec next week.) 
Sr 
College News. 


CoLUMBIA.—The papers report that the sophomore 
and freshman classes “engaged in fighting for over a 
half hour; three men were knocked out and taken into 
houses for repair.” 

CORNELL.—The total registry is 3,250. A mass meet- 
ing was held of students to devise plans to suppress 
hazing. 

HARVARD.—A new splendid club-house has been 
opened ; the fee is ten dollars per year ; itis open to all ; 
a restaurant is attached. 
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Mr. Low’s Election and the Schools. 


Teachers thruout the greater city are reported to be 
very much excited over the election of Seth Low as 
mayor, and of Jacob Cantor, J. E. Swanstrom, and 
George Cromwell as presidents of the boroughs respect- 
ively of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Richmond. They 
well may be interested, for the election results affect 
tae educational system vitally. The new charter en- 
ables Mr. Low, if he chooses, to appoint an entirely new 
board of education, the forty-six members of which will 
serve for five years. Should he do so, it would be an 
aszured fact that a “reform” board will be in power 
thru the year 1906. A “reform” board will naturally 
see to it that at least a majority of the new central 
board of nine superintendents is in sympathy with them. 
On this board serve the present city superintendent ex 
officio, and the four borough superintendents. From 
the present body of associate superintendents four will 
have to be chosen to the new board, and those who came 
in under the previous “reform” administration have 
naturally been picked by rumor as sure to be chosen. 
The city superintendent, Dr. William H. Maxwell, will 
stand for re-election under the “ reform.” 

The associate superintendents who are not chosen to 
the central board will be assigned for the remainder of 
their terms to other duties, twenty-three of them to po- 
sitions as district superintendents; the others will be as- 
signed to special services. 

The borough presidents have the power of appointing 
the various district boards of five members each, to serve 
five years each. There will be twenty-two of these 
boards in Manhattan, appointed by Mr. Cantor; fourteen 
in Brooklyn, appointed by Mr. Swanstrom; two in Rich- 
mond, appointed by Mr. Cromwell. The Tammany can- 
didates for the presidents of the boroughs of the Bronx 
and Queens were elected, and will have the appointment 
of four district boards each. 

Already rumors are abroad regarding important 
changes. For instance, it is stated that Mr. Charles C. 
Burlingham will be president of the new board of educa- 
tion, and that Borough Supt. John Jasper will resign at 
the close of the present school year. 

Mr. Burlingham displayed good qualities of leadership 
when he was in the old board, and would unquestionably 
make a good legislative head of the school system. 
Many of those who have noted the good work done, 
often under adverse conditions, by Pres. Miles M. 
O’Brien, will regret his loss if he must be deposed from 
his position of pre-eminence. Itis to be hoped also that 
Mr. Jasper will not be allowed to retire,for a more faith- 
ful and efficient school officer never served the city of 
New York. There are many other men who have been 
giving excellent service to the city in their positions, 
men who are not in full political sympathy with the 
powers that are soon to be. Undoubtedly the mayor 
and his associates will be too broad minded and too 
practical to dispense altogether with the valuable assist- 
ance of such men. 

On the whole, great things can be expected of the 
“reform” administration. Under it the educational 
policy of the past should be continued and strengthened, 
- and the business end of the school administration should 
be immensely improved. There should be no repetitions 
of the disgrace ef unhoused children. Superintendent 
Snyder, of the building department, should have his 
hands upheld in his efforts to construct honest and 
worthy school-houses. There should be no chance what- 
ever for the disquieting suspicions that have frequently 
been broached in the past to the effect that petty black- 
mail and “rake-offs” have been tolerated in some of the 
business departments. The conduct of the schools 
ought to be above all suspicion in every department 
and uprightness should be so well established that no 
intelligent business man will dare to assert that his 
chances of selling his goods to the board of education 
depend upon “velvet” rather than upon intrinsic 
merit. 
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The Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Undeterred by the example of the Buffalo exposition 
the promoters of the St. Louis exposition of 1903 are 
energetically working out plans for what they announce 
as “the greatest enterprise of the ,age.” They an- 
nounce that their world’s fair will be both national and 
international in character. It will present in a special 
degree, and in the most comprehensive manner, the 
history, the resources, and the development of the 
states and territories lying within the boundaries af the 
Louisiana’ Purchase, showing what it was and what it 
is; what it contained and produced in 1803; what it 
contains and produces in 1903. It will aim to make 
life and movement its distinguishing characteristics. It 
will aim to present man, as well as the works of man; 
to show manufacturing industries in actual operation 
as well as the manufactured product and the motionless 
machines. It will embody and illustrate the latest 
modes of employing the forces of nature in the service 
of man. The exposition site will be the western half of 
Forest park. About 1,000 acres, nearly in the form 
of a square will be used. 


A Boom for Manual Training. 


The announcement that Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
plans for the new technologieal school at Pittsburg that 
involve the expenditure of about $30,000,000 is enough 
to stagger the imagination. The greatest universi- 
ties of tne country, with their numerous departments, 
none of them represent any such capital as this. The 
establishment of such an institution ought to do much 
toward the solution of local and national labor troubles. 
In especial it should result in some practical substitute 
for the apprentice system which has been generally dis- 
used but in place of which no adequate system has been 
devised. 

Mayor Low’s Responsibility. 


As mayor of the greater New York Seth Low will be 
at the head of an army of 40,0U0 officials of various de- 
grees, ranging from heads of departments down to 
common day laborers. If any one of these people 
creates a scandal thru maladministration of office the 
mayor can be held responsible for correction or exter- 
mination of the abuse. The direct patronage controlled 
by the mayor of New York is larger and more valuable 
than that of any other officer in the United States ex- 
cept the president. himself. Twenty-nine of the posi- 
tions immediately to be filled aggregate salaries of $140,- 
000, or more than $6,500 each. Under the provisions 
of the new charter Mr. Low will have greater authority 
over his heads of departments than Mr. Van Wyck has 
had, and if any of them fail to carry out his wishes he 
can remove them at will. In other words the responsi- 
bility for the whole fabric of municipal organization is 
fixed upon one man. The task of upholding it is truly 
Atlantean, but Mr. Low has broad shoulders. 


Philadelphia and New York. 

In marked contrast to the overturn in New York is 
the decisive victory of the established “organization” in 
Philadelphia. Altho the Republican majorities in the 
city as well as thruout the state of Pennsylvania were 
reduced by the onslaughts of the fusionists, the fact re- 
mains that the Ashbridge administration received a sub- 
stantial endorsement at the hands of the citizens. There 
has been abundance of complaint over the administra- 
tion of schools, water works, highways, and other public 
utilities during the past few years. Readers of the 
Philadelphia correspondence of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
are familiar with a long list of counts against councils 
for their persistent introduction of politics into school 
administration. The Philadelphia political situation is 
hard for an outsider to grasp, but it would appear either 
that the abuses paraded for years in every reputable 
newspaper of that city have been greatly exaggerated or 
that the citizens of a hard working industrial center de- 
liberately prefer the wrong to the right. 
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Letters. 


New Ways With Number. 


The article entitled, “A New Plan of Teaching 
Number,” attracted my attention at once because | have 
long since come to the conclusion that much time is 
wasted over the subject of arithmetic. The particular 
value in the article to me is this, that Superintendent 
Hobbs, of Whitman, Mass., was willing to experiment. 
I want to ask here, Mr. Editor, how many superintend- 
ents are willing to make experiments in teaching? The 
number is few. Why? Because they think that all 
that is worth kuowing concerning teaching is already known. 
When Col. Parker began to teach in Quincy, Mass., he 
began to experiment ; he asked his teachers to try a 
plan and watch for results. For quite a while, nearly 
three years, Boston was incredulous ; butit finally gave 
in. [ believe there is more to be learned concerning 
teaching than is already known. I do not believe the 
ordinary teacher thinks at all whether a method is good 
or bad; he says that is the way it is done and I will do 
it that way. Goon, Mr. Editor; pour in light on these 
dark subjects. R. M. G. 

Brooklyn. 





We 
Just Why. 


There are a good many things I fail to understand 
and { must come to THE JOURNAL for enlightenment. I 
live in Ohio; it is a grand state and yet it would be 
still grander if it supported a half dozen normal schools, 
True we have good normal schools; [ always feel very 
grateful to the one at Ada, but after being graduated 
there one has to be examined by people who are in office 
but whose knowledge and ability may well be questioned 
in order to be allowed to teach. Just why we do not 
have state normal schools nobody seems to know. 

Then we have a readiag circle, and just why certain 
books are recommended I do not know. I have an idea 
(not my own either) that the publishers and the man- 
agers have an understanding ; the books are selected to 
please the former. Now I want to be a teacher, and I 
doubt the value of the books selected. The teacher, in 
my judgment, should pursue two courses; onein general 
culture- and one in pedagogy. Most of the teachers I 
know are not pedagogical. They have no system. 

There are several other things I should criticise in 
my state. There is no inducement or means to get any- 
where if one should want to. I visited New York last 
year and found the third grade teachers pushing along 
to the second grade and these last determining to hold 
a first grade. This seems to me to be a good plan. 
After a residence here of eleven years I see the discour- 
agements are just the same as they were in 1390. 

Reubendale. JANE PETTIGREW. 

P. S.—“ Tenants of our Farm,” to be read to know 
how to teach a country school ! 


WH 
College Graduates as Teachers. 


- Mr. Herbert Osborn, who writes in your issue of!Aug- 
ust 24 upon “Co!lege or Normal Gradua'es,” sets up an 
antithesis that does not exist. There is no proper hos- 
tility between college and normal school. The normal 
school is a professional institution. Its work in theory 
may well be preceded by a college education or the 
equivalent. One of these days when teaching shall 
have become well established as a profession, the good 
normal schools will have as high standards of admission 
and graduation as the excellent medical schools or law 
schools of to-day. 

This is well understood in the colleges and universi- 
ties. Students who expect to teach are advised to take 
courses in psychology, the history of education, and kin- 
dred subjects, and are consistently counseled against 
undertaking to teach without any professional prepara- 
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tion. College men and women who wish to make teach- 
ing their profession are to-day as a class spending more 
time and money in preparation than the financial and 
social rewards would seem to warrant. In other words 
they are helping to elevate the profession. 

So far as the modern college graduate is concerned, 
it may be asserted that he is pretty well able to look 
out for himself. The old type of college student is 
rapidly passing —the stoop-shouldered, ill-groomed grind, 
living in a world of booksrather than of humanity. The 
typical college man of to-day is very much alive to the 
importance of creased trousers and clean finger nails. 
He knows that inorder to gain success in any profession 
he must be a student both of books and of men. He 
has had it dinned into him from early childhood that he 
must expect to work hard and earn little money while he 
is getting experience. If he cannot get a thousand 
dollars for his first year of teaching, he accepts seven 
hundred ; he knows that there are principalships and 
superintendencies that he may attain before he is 
thirty. 

The same is true of the graduates of women’s col- 
leges whom Mr. Osborn appeared to have especially in 
mind when he wrote his letter. ‘School boards do not 
feel sanguine that the college graduate is certain to be 
a success (sic) in teaching at the outset,” any more than 
they feel certain that a normal school graduate whose 
teachers have written nice letters will be successful. 
They do know, however, that the chances are that the 
college bred woman is a Christian gentlewoman and that 
she will not be above acquiring the technique of teach- 
ing in the school of practical experience. She will 
naturally begin by teaching as she was taught in high 
school and college, but she will presently discard such 
methods as do not prove to be adapted to the class of 
children she is handling. Mr. Osborn will do well to 
remember, moreover, that at least some things taught 
in the colleges are right. 

[n particular, English is taught in all colleges and is 
well taught in most. It is not as yet well taught in the 
majority of normal schools, except where some Harvard 
or Chicago man or Teachers’ college woman has come in 
and introduced daily theme writing te take the place 
of formal essays on “Why I go to School,” or “The 
Selfishness of the Masses.” If there is any one espe- 
cially valuable service which the colleges are to-day ren- 
dering, it is their unceasing warfare upon split infinitives 
and unrelated participles, upon bad diction and bad para- 
graphing. 

We need such warfare. Not long ago one of your 
elucational contemporaries published three pages of 
short letters from leading educators of the country, in 
reply to some question of the day. As I glanced over 
the letters [ noticed that the number of infelicities of 
language was very large and I took the pains to count 
them. Two hundred and seventy-three errors or im- 
proprieties of speech in three pages of brevier! Why, 
there were bad slips by men who are themselves authors 
of books on English composition. Most of the men and 
women who wrote these letters are broad-minded edu- 
cators with excellent ideas which they express in a rough 
and ready way, but they have never learned the little 
anenities of the English language. 

Smith college has been singled out ineMr. Osborn’slet- 
ter for an especially palpable hit. A Smith graduate 
has written a letter in the fashionable angular hand, 
“‘going from the first page to the fourth, then at right 
angles on the second and third” (a very proper conven- 
tion, Mr. Osborn, since it does away with the use of the 
blotter), and has thereby lost a position at the hands of 
a school official and his wife, who evidently were not up 
to date in matters of social usage. Therefore Smith 
college does not teach English, is Mr. Osborn’s conclu- 
sion. 

In point of fact Smith college is especially strong in 
its department of English, and the good effect of its in- 
sistence that every student master the mother tongue is 
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seen in the number of its younger graduates who have 
already achieved fame as writers: witness Jennette Lee, 
Josephine Dodge Daskum, and Bertha Runkle. 

“The college graduate’s greatest sin, however, is that 
she does not consider that the real end of all teaching is 
the formation of character.” 

Is there any proof that she does not; that acultivated 
young woman brought up ina refined family, educated 
in good private or public schools until she entered upon 
a four years’ residence at Northamption, or Poughkeep- 
sie, or Wellesley, will not be just as careful of the man- 
ners and morals of pupils entrusted to her charge as will 
the graduate of New Paltz or Oswego who has been 
similarly brought up, but who happens not to have had 
training at a college? Character can be trained in the 
school-room thru two influences, the first being the ex- 
ample of the teacher ; the second, strict attention to the 
little things that are manifestations of character. No 
teacher whose influence is worth anything keeps saying 
to herself during an arithmetic lesson, ‘‘ This subject is 
of noimportance in itself. See howI shall mold the 
character of my pupils with these fractions. That is 
what arithmetic is good for.” 

The real teacher will teach that arithmetie lesson for 
all it is worth, with never a thought of its influence upon 
character, but with the determination to present it hon- 
estly herself and to require honest effort from each child. 
Not amiable intentions but strict attention to business is 
the beginning of character teaching. It is my personal 
impression that many teachers make a great mistake in 
having too many heart to heart talks with their pupils. 
The teacher’s sympathy should be quick to respond when 
it is needed, but displays of emotionality should be very 
infrequent. 


In this last matter I have the impression that teachers . 


who are college graduates of the modern type sin less 
frequently than others. The studies that are in vogue 
in the higher education to-day—scientific, economic, and 
critical—as well as the attention that is paid to out-of- 
door sports, tend to produce well-balanced men and 
women who do not spell their mission in life with a cap- 
ital M; who do the work that comes to their hands sim- 
ply, sincerely, without either exaggerating or under- 
estimating its importance. 


Northampton, Mass. ANNE MERRINGTON MYLES. 


GF 
Where They Fail. 


That a great many graduates of normal schools fail as 
teachers is admitted, and yet many perrons cannot see 
why this should be so. It will be better understood 
when we go back and look at the young men and young 
women before they entered. I knew several young men 
in St. Lawrence county who gave no promise of any ex- 
cellence and who went to normal schools ; then received 
good rural positions and made no success whatever. 
Those who knew the young men did not wonder at this; 
they said the school had done for them all it probably 
could. They were very moderate persons to start 
with. 

Suppose you build a foundation for a small cottage, 
and then sell that foundation. Willthe buyer be able to 
put up a mansion on it? Certainly not. When Dr. Al- 
den was principal of the Albany normal school I heard 
him address a graduating class, and his words were so 
plain as to offend some members. He said : “The school 
has done all for you you would permit it to do; we do 
not profess to warrant your success; that depends on 
yourselves; we do not profess to make teachers here ; 
we simply furnish opportunities for those to equip them- 
selves who believe they have the ability to teach.” 

But a great many resort to a normal echool knowing 
that the name “normal graduate” will get them a bet- 
ter place than a first grade certificate ; many go because 
they have got to go to some school for three or four 
years and are willing to teach until something turns up. 
Both of these classes will yield failures; both of these 
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classes will crowd into normal schools. During the past 
summer I spent some time at a large farmhouse ; one of 
the sons of the farmer was not very strong, and it was 
determined to make a teacher of him. He was a clever 
young fellow of nineteen, but utterly without a vigorous 
character and giving no promise whatever of being a 
mind-former ; in fact, of the group of young men in 
that locality he was the least promising as a teacher ; 
but I hear he has been admitted to one of our normal 
schools. 

I can only recommend that at least a quarter of those. 
annually admitted to our schools should be frightened 
away by some process and sent into other walks in life. 
It has been suggested that other departments should be 
added to our normal schools so that only those would 
take up teaching who had a decided taste for it and the 
rest become farmers, engineers, architects, etc. 

Troy. CHARLES E. MATTOON. 


SH 
Erasers. 


When I took charge of my school the children used 
rags for erasing boards. This looked untidy. I called 
attention to the undesirable method, but the children 
said they could do no better. 1 then told each child to 
take a wooden block, pad it with cotton, and cover it with 
a piece of carpet. This was done and now everybody is 
supplied with a neat, simple eraser. 


Texas. LAURA E. PIERCE. 


we 


Educational Meetings. 

Nov. 8-9.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association at Cincinnati. 
_ 25-27.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association at Port 
and, 

Nov. 28-30.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association 
at Mountain Grove. President W. H. Lynch. 

Nov. 29-30.—Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association at 
Toledo. ‘ 

a 21-30—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Zanes- 
ville. 

Nov. 29-30.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at 
Worcester. 

Nov. 29-30.—Association of Colleges and Foy 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, Syracuse, N. ' 
Sec., Prof. Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 16.—New England Association of Teachers of English, 
Boston, Pres. C. C. Ramsay, Fall River, Mass.; Sec., George 
H. Browne, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 27-30.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Pres., A. W. Stewart, Ottumwa. 

Dec. 30-31.—Nebraska County Superintendents, Lincoln. 

Dec. 26-29.—Southern Educational Association, Columbia, 
S.C. Secretary, P. P. Claxton, Greenboro, N.C. 

Dec. 18-26.—Southern California Teachers’ Association, 
Los Angeles. 

Dec. 26.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

Dec. 26-23.— Maine Pedagogical Society, Augusta. 

Dec. 26-28.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Grand 
Rapids. 

Dec. 26-28.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee. 

Dec, 26:28.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, Denver. 

Christmas Week.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis. 

Christmas Week.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
Kansas City. ; 

Christmas Week.—South Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Madison. as 
Pw cag Week.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, 

elena. 

Christmas Week.— Washington State Teachers’ Association, 
Everett. De 

Dec. 27.—Texas State Teachers’ Association, Waco. 

Christmas Week.—Associated Academic Principals of New 
York State, Syracuse. ign 

Christmas Week.—Maine State Teachers’ Association, Au- 
gusta, 

Christmas Week —Ohio State Association of School Exam- 
iners, Columbus. : 

Christmas Week.—Ohio State Association of Township Su- 
perintendents, Columbus. : ‘ 

Dec. 30 Jan. 3.—California Teachers’ Association, Pacific 
Grove. 
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Medical Inspection in Newark. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The twelve newly created medical inspec- 
tors have been organized by the president of the health board 
and assigned to their duties with the following instructions : 

“Inspectors shall visit all the schools in their respective dis- 
tricts between the hours of 9 and 11 A. M. each school day, and 
so far as possible at the same hour each day. 

“They shall carefully examine each child isolated by the 
principal or teacher, and cause to be excluded those showing 
symptoms of any contagious or infectious disease, specifically 
noted as follows: Scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, croup, 
whooping cough, mumps, smallpox, contagious eye disease, 
parasitic disease, chicken pox, St. Vitus’s dance. 

“Children excluded for any of the reasons above specified 
shall be informed by the inspector to return to school when 
well. They will be re-admitted only after re-inspection and 
approval by the inspector or the attending physician. 

‘*On the last school day of each week inspectors shall fill out 
a weekly report for each school (Form No. 23) and send same 
to the board of health; duplicate reports shall also be sent at 
the same time to the board of education. 

“If for any reason an inspector is unable to visit the schools 
of his district he must make arrangements with another inspec- 
tor to take his place. A statement giving reason for absence 
should be sent to the health officer as soon as possible. 

“Inspectors shall not under any circumstances prescribe or 
Suggest treatment, or in any manner interfere with the atten- 
dance of the regular family physician. 

_ “Inspectors shall be at all times under the immediate direc- 
tion and control of the board of health in all matters. pertain- 
ing to the performance of their duties.” 


Educational Outlook. 

















Maryland Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


The Maryiand State Teachers’ Association at the annual 
meeting July 2, I901, appointed a board of managers to organ- 
ize, manage, and direct a state teachers’ reading circle. The 
following named educators were appointed: State Supt. Bates 
Stephens, Mr. Edwin Hebden, Miss S. E. Richmond, Mr. G. 
Emory Morgan, Miss M. M. Robinson, Mr. Herbert E. 
Austin. : 

This board organized by electing Mr. Stephens chairman, 
“and Mr. Herbert E. Austin secretary. The proposed association 
has been formed and arrangements made whereby all teachers of 
Maryland and al] other persons above the age of eighteen 
years are eligible to membership. Cards certifying to mem- 
bership are to be had upon payment of a membership fee of 
twenty-five cents. The work for the first year of the circle will 
consist of (a) a course in pedagogy; (b) a course in English or 
nature study. The prescribed text-books are: Hinsdale’s 
“‘ Art of Study (American Book Company); Barrett Wendell’s 
“English Composition” (Scribner); Shakespeare’s “ Julius 
Cesar” and “As You Like It;” Scott’s “ Nature Study and 
the Child ” (Heath). 

Those who wish to do more than the required work are ad- 
vised to procure and read the following: Educational Foun- 
dations (Kellogz); McMurry’s “ Method of the Recitation; ”’ 
Schaeffer’s “ Thinking and Learning to Think; ” Arlo Bate’s 
“The Study of Literature ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Company): 
Froude’s “ Cesar ” (Scribner); Mabie’s “ Life of Shakespeare ” 
(Macmillan): Gaye’s “The Great World’s Farm” (Macmil- 
lan); Hodge’s ‘‘ Nature Study and Life” (Ginn). 


The New Stevens Point Normal School. 


Friends of the excellent state normal school at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, will be glad to learn that the institution is at last 
adequately housed. The original building was erected and 
first used in 1894. It was intended to accommodate about 225 
students, but the growth of the school was so rapid that by 
1898 it held second place among the normal schools of the state 
in point of attendance and was greatly overcrowded. Want of 
funds prevented rebuilding until 1900, when the board of re- 
gents began an addition to the original structure. Latera sec- 
ond appropriation was made by the legislature and contracts 
were let for finishing the building which is now complete. 

Great improvements have been made possible by the addi- 
tions. The desks which had necessarily been crowded into 
the assembly hall have been removed to a normal study room, 
36x60 feet, on the second floor at the south end of the addition. 
This will easily accommodate 125 students. The drawing de- 
partment will be transferred to a large, well-lighted room, 26x60 
feet, at the north end of the second floor. In this room abun- 
dant conveniences for drawing and clay modeling are found. 

The main library, the intellectual center of the school, will 
have a new location in a room 25x61 feet in the center of the 
house adjoining the assembly room. The library contains 
about 8,000 volumes, and has a trained librarian, Miss Irene 
Warren, the first professional librarian to be employed in a 
Wisconsin state normal school. 

On the third floor are rooms assigned for the use f iterary 
societies, and a large, well-lighted room, 28x60 feet called the 
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art annex, in which will be held exhibitions of pictures, statu- 
ary, manual training work, etc. 

There is a room 23x52 feet which will be devoted to manual 
training classes as soon as the board of regents is ready to es- 
tablish them. 

In the basement of the addition is a large bath-room, 23x34 
feet, fitted with all conveniences for the use of young men. — 

The building occupies a site of ten acres which is being 
beautified in every way possible. The structure itself, is large, 
having a total length of 265 feet. It is of Black River Falls 
pressed brick, rising above a basement of cream eolored sand- 
Stone, with light cream colored terra cotta trimmings. The 
system of mechanical ventilation, controlled by the Johnson 
heat regulator is used. 


Primary School Money for Michigan. 


The auditor general for Michigan has just determined that 
the amount of primary school interest money to be included in 
the semi-annual apportionment among the schools of the 
state November 10, is $1,739,463.72. The total number of chil- 
dren of school age in the state is 720,612. The rate, therefore, 
will be $2.41 er capita. This is much the largest amount ever 
distributed, the next highest rate per capita having been $165. 
The great increase is due to the increased amounts paid into 
the state treasury by interests paying specific taxes. 


Physical Education at Teachers College. 


In accordanee with the determination of the authorities of 
Teachers college to offer adequate courses in physical educa- 
tion, Thomas Denison Wood, M.D.., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of physical education. Dr. Wood was graduated from 
Oberlin in 1882, and took his M.D. from the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in 1891. He will this year give courses in 
personal and school hygiene and applied anatomy, and will 
also serve as director of the gymnasium, 


Growth of State Library. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The latest announcement of the condition 
of the New York state library shows that it began the new 
fiscal year with 320,858 volumes in its working collections, an 
increase during the year of 15,381, of which 7,865 (or more than 


‘ half) were gifts and exchanges. This increase means the ad- 


dition yearly of about a mile of shelving and it is seriously 
taxing the capacity of the library. A partial temporary solu- 
tion has been found by boxing all duplicates and storing them 
out-side the capitol. ! 

Since June six bulletins in the state library bibliography 
series have been issued. Bibliographies 26 and 27 are bound 
together and contain 90 pages; price, 15 cents. Bibliography 
26 (65 pages) Froebel and the Kindergarten aims to cover 
everything published in English, including kindergarten peri- 
odicals, parts of books, and scattered articles. Bibliography 
27 (24 pages), Reading List for Children’s Librarians. includes 
not only those books and articles on library administration 
but also those on elementary principles of psychology, ethics, 
sociology and education for the benefit of librarians who un- 
dertake without the advantage of pedagogic training “the 
responsible task of influencing young readers at the most im- 
pressionable time of their lives.” 

Bibliography 28 is a Reference List on Maine Local History 
(148 pages, price, postpaid 20 cents). Bibliography 29 (32 
pages, 10 cents) is A Selection from the Best Books of 1900. 

Bibliography 30 (82 pages, price, postpaid, 15 cents), A 
Class List of a $500 Library Recommended for Schools, is in- 
tended as a guide for secondary schools. To the general list 
is appended a selection of desirable editions of books required 
in regents’ courses in English, American, German, French, 
and Spanish literature, in which are included both library and 
school editions,with mention of many excellent cheap editions 
in paper such as students can afford to buy. 

Bibliography 31 (38 pages, Io cents) has for its subject 
Monopolies and Trusts in America, 1895-99. 

Home education bulletin 40 (158 pages, price, 25 cents) is 
on 7Traveling Libraries, by Melvil Dewey and Myrtilla Avery. 
It gives the most authentic information obtainable on every 
known traveling library system in any part of the world. 





Catarrh, an excessive secretion from an inflamed mucous mem- 
a is radically and permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The Society for the Study of Practical 
Class-room Problems wiil hold its next 
meeting at the Hall of Education Nov. 9, 
10:30 A.M. City Supt. W. H. Maxwell, 
will speak on ‘Composition in the Ele- 
mentary Schools.” 


The next regular meeting of the New 
York Schoolmasters’ club will be held at 
the St. Denis, Saturday evening, Nov. 9. 
An address will be delivered by Justice 
John Franklin Foot, of the supreme court 
of New Jersey, upon the subject “ Educa- 
tion and Penal Reform.” 

The committee on nominations has pre- 
pared the following list: For Pres, Ver- 
non L. Davey: First Vice-Pres., William 
C. Hess; Second Vice-Pres., Charles W. 
Lyon, Jr.; Sec., Peter C. Ritchie, Jr.; 

Treas., H. E. Harris: Librarian, Joseph S. 
’ Taylor. Board of governors, 1904:—E]mer 
C. Sherman, John FP. Conroy, Charles S. 
Haskell, Samuel McC. Crosby; committee 
on- admissions, I9c4,—Charles A. Hoyt, 
John Doty, Andrew I. Sherman, Edgar 
Vanderbilt. 


Whether or not the public school ship 
St. Mary’s should be continued as a part 
of the New York school system has be- 
come a subject of serious discussion 
among the members of the board of edu- 
cation. Last year the nautical service 
cost $32 ooo and was thoroly unsatisfac- 
tory if all that practical sea captains have 
lately said about its graduates is true. 
Most of the published strictures, however, 
are denied by Captain Howard Patterson, 
president of the nautical college, who also 
ridicules the idea of turning the school 
ship to be officered by Annapolis men. 


New York Society of Pedar ogy. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy 
(incorporated) announce a series of thirty 

our lectures as follows: 

Psychology, English Literature, History 
and Principles of Education blackboard 
illustrations to be given by Prof. John F. 
McNulty, Lewis F. Mott, Stephen P. 
Duggan, E. G. Spalding, and A. Grace 
Gibson. 

Those who attend these lectures and 
successfully pass the examinations at the 
class thereof will receive certificates which 
will be recognized by the city superin- 
tendent in the granting of head of depart- 
ment license and license No. 2. 


Free Lectures on Staten Island. 

The board of education of Richmond bor- 
ough has made a modest beginning in the 
direction of a free lecture system by an- 
nouacing a series of lectures to be given 
in the auditorium of the Stapleton high 
school on the evenings of Nov. 6, and 20, 
and Dec. 4, and 18; and at the Port Rich 
mond high school on Nov. 8, and 22, and 
Dec. 6, and 20. 


Cel-brating the Alfred Millenary. 


An exhibition of books and prints re- 
lating to Alfred the Great and his times 
was opened at the Lenox library, Fifth 
avenue and Seventieth street, Oct. 28. It 
will be open several weeks and is well 
worth visiting. Among the articles exhib- 
ited are illustrations-of the tamous Alfred 
jewel, the only personal relic of the king 

nown to be extant. Alfred’s work as 
founder of English literature and educa- 
tion is shown in a full series of his writ- 
ings in the old English and in modern 
translations, and in a selection of the more 
important publications about his life and 
reign. 

* Nature Study Club Exhibits. 

Beginning Oct. 28, there will be an ex- 
hibition of the work of the Nature Study 
club, an organization of Brooklyn school 
boys and girls, at the Children’s Museum 
in Bedford Park. A large array is pre- 
sented of natural objects collected by the 
children in Prospect and Forest parks, 
on the Rockaway beaches, and elsewhere 
in suburban Brooklyn. The arrangement 


of specimens has been in the hands of 
Miss Ruth A. Cook, originator of the club 
and assistant of Dr. R. E, Call, the curator 
of the museum. 

A visit to the exhibition is well worth 
while. On the light buff walls are bunches 
and sprays of leaves and wild flowers, 
giving an almost complete epitome of the 
flora of Long Island. Around the room 
runs an exhibition shelf on which, in 
double rows, one finds boxes containing 
more than 4,000 specimens of bugs, bee- 
tles, and butterflies. Doubtless, the most 
remarkable object in the whole exhibition 
is a great branch mounted on a table in 
the center of the room and completely 
covered with an overlapping succession of 
the cocoons of the cecropia moth, upon 
which a number of fine specimens of the 
moth in its perfect state can be seen,as 
if making ready to fly away. Another very 
pleasing feature is the collection of native 
birds and their nests. 

This nature study club, which was or- 
ganiz:d only about a year ago, has already 
reached such proportions that it is neces- 
sary to divide it into nine sections. Each 
of these divisions is named after some 
celebrated naturalist, and each has its own 
president and secretary. Miss Mary Edna 


Brown is president of the whole club. 


Panic Averted 

Two thousand pupils of P. S. 41, Brook- 
lyn, went thru the fire drill Oct. 31 and 
marched out of the building, and only three 
of them knew that there was a real fire in 
the basement. The presence of mind of 
the three boys who discovered the fire may 
have preventeda panic. They found a blaze 
in some rubbish, and after vainly endeavor- 
ing to stamp it out, one of them ran out to 
turnin the alarm. On the way he mettwo 
policemen who hurried up stairs, informed 
Principal Smith and secured prompt dis- 
missal of the school. 


Schools and the Business World. 


Mr. Winthrop E. Searritt, formerly a 
teacher in a Western university. now a 
well-known New York business man, was 
one of the principal speakers at the meet- 
ing of the Westchester County Teachers’ 
Association, Nov. 2. He discussed the 
topic, ‘“ What has a business man a right 
to expect from the school?” The people 
of the United States, he stated, are ex- 
pending some $200,000 annually upon the 
common schools and they are entitled to 
full return from their investment. 
business man has aright toexpect of boys 
and girls who come to him for employ- 
ment that they shall have above allelse 
ee character. Honesty, courtesy, and 

delity are not too much to demand of 
every graduate of an elementary school. 
The business man is also justified in ex- 
pecting good carriage and the other evid- 
ences of careful physical training, for the 
physical life acts directly upon the mental 
and moral. The public school child should 
also have been instructed in his duties, It 
is a distressing fact that thousands of 
educated men in this city cannot be in- 
duced to take sufficient interest in political 
affairs to attend primaries or even to vote 
on election day. 


New Teachers at Ethical Schools. 


A number of new teachers from other 
cities are this year,starting in their work 
at the Ethical Culture schools. most of 
them drawn trom the Middle West. 
Among them are the following: 

Mr. P. W. Dykema, lately a principal at 
Indianapolis and at one time principal of 
the high school at Aurora, Ill, Mr. 
Dykema has assumed charge of the depart- 
ment of music. Mr. H. K. Bassett, also 
of Indianapolis, takes up the work in phys- 
ical training. Miss Martha K. Genthe, 
Ph.D. (Heidelberg) has been elected head 
of the department of German,and Miss 
Jessie P. Rich, lately of Milwaukee, of 
the department of domestic science. Mr. 
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L. W. Hine, of the University ef Chicago, 
is teacher of nature study and geography 
and has the direction of the school ex- 
cursions. Mr. C. S. Osborn has been 
elected teacher of the eighth grade and 
Miss Alice J. Walker, ot the Seventh grade. 
ape Harriet F. Clark is assistant teacher 
of art. 


Wants City to Take Corporate Schools. 


The announcement of a cut in the sala- 
ries fund for 1902 has brought once more 
to the fore the question of the status of 
corporate schools entitled to some share 
of the moneys of the city. President 
O’Brien, of the board of education, has 
reiterated his opinion that the only way to 
dispose of this troublesome question is by 
taking over all the corporate schools that 
are involved. He would have the board 
assume to position of tenant, renting the 
premises in which the corporate schools are 
conducted. The teachers who are now 
employed would be continued in so far 
forth as they can successfully qualify 
under the provisions of the charter for 
licensing teachers. 


Resignation of Commissioner Emmet. 


Mr. William T. Emmet has handed in 
his resignation as a member of the school 
board of the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. Mr. Emmet, who lived in 
East Ninety-fifth street, represented the 
interests of the upper Fifth avenue dis- 
trict. He was a member of the committee 
on sites and buildings, and was chairman 
of the committee on free lectures, libraries, 
and evening recreation centers. He was 
obliged to resign on account of the pres- 
sure of business. As his term would have 
expired Feb. 1, 1902, it is a question 
whether Mayor Van Wyck will fill the 
office for so short a time. 


The Physical Education Society. 


The New York Physical Education so- 
ciety was authorized at the meeting last 
April of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Physical Education to 
elect the next national council of the asso- 
ciation. This action has been taken and 
the national council now stands as fol- 
lows: 

Pres , Watson L. Savage, M.D., Colum- 
bia university; First Vice-Pres., Henry 
Ling Taylor. M.D.; Second Vice-Pres., 
Matilda K. Wallin, M.D.; Sec., Jessie H. 
Bancroft; Treas. Elizabeth C. Mac- 
Martin; Josephine Beiderhase; Jacob 
Bolin; Luther Gulick, M.D.; Emanual 


aug. 
The editorship of the Physical Educa- 
tion Review has passed to Dr. Luther 
Gulick, of Pratt institute. with whom the 
following group of departmental editors 
will be associated : 

Thomas H. Balliet. Ph.D., Springfield, 
Mass., Psychology; Franz Boas, Ph.D.; 
Columbia university, Anthropology and 
Anthropometry; Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann, Ph.D., New York city, School Hy- 
giene; Theodore Hough, Ph.D., Massa- 
chusetts Ins'itute of Technology, Physiol- 
ogy of Exercise; Fred Eugene Leonard. 
M D., Oberlin college. History of Physical 
Training, German Literature; R Tait 
McKenzie, M.D., McGill university, Ar- 
tistic Anatomy; Henry Ling Tavlor, M.D.; 
New York city, Orthopedics, French Lit- 
erature; Matilda K. Wallin, M.D., New 
York city, Swedish Gymnastics and Liter- 
ature. 


Work of the Brooklyn Institute. 


Jonah’s gourd did not grow more rapidly 
than has the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences in the past fifteen years. If 
the original founders, who started it as 
the apprentices’ library association, in 
1823, could see its progress of this year 
they would be duly astonished. 

Since 1887 the income has increased 
from $4.456 to $197,844, the permanent 
funds from $37,000 to $256,047, the num- 
ber of institute members from 82 to 6,836, 
the annual attendance from 6,900 to 542 
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126. In 1877 there were eighteen meet- 
ings; now there are 591. In 1887 there 
were Sixty special classes open; now there 
are 3,653. 

Comprehensive and strong departments 
of architecture, electricity, geography, 
mathematics, painting, philology, political 
science, psychology, microscopy, entomo 
logy, physics, chemistry, astronomy, bot- 
any, mineralogy, geology, zoology, and 
archeology are conducted. Each depart- 
ment has its library, its valuable collec- 
tions, its lectures, its research, its meet- 
ings. 

The department of botany has a her- 
barium of more than ‘37,000 specimens. 

The department of astronomy needs a 
large and fully equipped astronomical ob- 
servatory which the members are talking 
of realizing. There is a photographic de- 
partment with a studio, a dark room pro- 
vided with all photographic accessories, 
and anenlarging room. For $1.50 a year 
any member of the department may make 
use of the rooms and apparatus. 

The institute has a biological laboratory 
at Cold Spring Harbor to furnish a place 
for general biological investigation and 
give opportunities for practical investiga- 
tion to advanced students. The labora- 
tory accommodates sixty students, is 
splendidly equipped with aquariums, run 
ning Salt and fresh water, private rooms 
for work, library, lecture hall, photo- 
graphic rooms, dormitories, dining hall, 
etc. For about $65 a student may have 
board, room, and all the advantages of the 
laboratory, the lectures, use of launch, 
small boats, collecting apparatus, bacte- 
riological apparatus, etc., during the sea 
son of July and August. 

A comparatively recent addition is the 
department of pedagogy conducted in co- 
operation with Leachers college and New 
York university. More than 1,500 Long 
Island teachers are enrolled in its classes. 

There is no organization that enlists 
more unremunerated and able public ser- 
vice; the end and aim of the men who 
have given themselves unselfishly to the 
welfare of the institute has been to waken 
a public perception of the need of educa- 
tion and then satisfy that need wherever 
and in whatever form it appears. 


School No. 3 Exonerated. 


Vague charges that sanitary conditions, 
at P. S. No. 3, Brooklyn, have been re- 
sponsible for an outbreak of diphtheria 
were emphatically denied at a joint meet- 
ing, Oct. 30, of the local committee of the 
school and the health committee of the 
Brooklyn board of education. There were 
present Col. G. P. Clark. Dr. J. H Hunt, 
Mr. Morace E. Dresser. Dr. John Griffin, 
Dr. J. R. Kenn. Mr. W. S. Hurley, Mr. 
John Redman, chief inspector of plumb- 
ing, Mr. J. W. Ross. superintendent of the 
department of bu'ldings, and Mrs. George 
Weightman president cf the parents’ 
league. After careful investigation a reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that no 
evidence is present in the building that 
any contagion of diphtheria has emanated 
from its lavatories or that there has been 
any carelessness on the part of teachers. 


Considering an Endowment Fund. 


The council of New York university met 
Nov. 4 in annual session and elected Miss 
Helen Miller Gould president of the 
woman’s advisory committee. Chancellor 
MacCracken read his annual report in 
which he recommended that a committee 
he appointed to consider plans for a cele- 
bration in 1905 of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the university. The question 
was discussed of undertaking to secure by 
1905 one or both of two additional funds, 
namely, a million dollars for grounds and 
buildings and, second, a productive en- 
dowment fund of $1,000,000. 


Cornell Scholarship Announcement. 


Superintendent Jasper has sent out to 
all the principals under his charge an 
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announcement in regard to the examina- 
tion for free scholarships at Cornell univer- 
sity, which will be held at the Hall of Edu- 
cation June 7, 1902. It will be open to 
pupils of at least sixteen years of age and 
of six months’ standing in the common 
schools or academies of the state during 
the year immediately preceding the exam- 
ination. No candidate will be admitted 
who is not a legal resident of New York 
county. The subjects of the examination 
are English, history, algebra, plane geom- 
etry, and either Latin, French or German, 
at the option of the candidates. 


Jersey City Items. 


New schools are in prospect. Old No. 
2, in the third ward, is at last to be torn 
down. This has been considered unsafe 
for several years, and from time to time 
has been condemned by experts. The 
hurricane which passed over the city in 
August last so damaged the building that 
parents have been refusing to permit their 
children to enter it. A new primary school 
will be erected on the old site and a large 
grammar school built in addition, on an- 
other street. 


The cornerstone of the new grammar 
school, in the Hudson City district, was 
recently laid. Mayor Hoos made the prin- 
cipal address and stated that this was the 
ninth cornerstone he had laid during his 
incumbency. 


This increase in school accommodation 
has not kept pace with the growth in 
school population. While there are few 
children on the waiting list, large numbers 
are crowded into half day classes, and 
“Copenhagen” classes, that is, classes 
which have one session from 8-30 to 12-30, 
other classes taking their places from 12-30 
to 4-30. It is in this way that all the pu- 
tm of old No. 2 are accommodated in 

0. 4. 


New Plans for Playgrounds. 


NEwARK, N. J.—At the meeting of the 
Newark Educational Association Oct. 30, 
plans for next summer’s vacation schools 
and playgrounds were talked over. The 
rooms at the Working Girls’ club, 885 
Broad street, at which the meeting was 
held, were filled with exhibits of work 
done by the children last season. Various 
instructors who were in charge—Mr. 
Walter Fairchild, athletic instructor, Miss 
Emily Mercy, Miss Edith Brewer, Miss 
Bertha Clark, Miss Emma Bailey, and 
others—made reports and suggestions 
which were discussed by members of the 
association. 





Sketch of Supt. Treudley. 


YounGstTown, O.—Probably there is no 
more familiar figure in Youngstown to-day 
than that of Supt. Frederick Treudley who 
for fifteen years has looked after the inter- 
ests of the city schools. The following 
sketch of his career may be interesting : 


He was born at New Brighton, Pa., in 
1852, being the son of a well-to-do paper 
maker. The family moved to Morgan- 
town, W. Va., when Frederick was a year 
old, and soon after their arrival the father 
was killed. Mrs. Treudley was subse- 
suany married again, this time to William 

arion, of Newton Falls, O 

Mr. Treudley was educated in the public 
schools of Newton Falls, at Hiram col- 
lege, and at the University of Indiana. 
From the latter institution he was gradu- 
ated in 1878 

His first school position was at Elletts- 
ville, Ind., where he was principal for one 
year. He was then elected principal of 
the high school at Union City, where he 
established so excellent a reputation that 
at the end of six years he was called to the 
superintendency at Youngstown. No 
Ohio superintendent is more deservedly 
popular with his teachers and pupils. 
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How Mothers’ Clubs Help Schools 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—Educational sub- 
jects were numerous in the program of 
the sessions of the Congress of Mothers, 
Oct. 25. ‘It isnot merely a guess, but an 
actual fact, that the work of the clubs has 
greatly advanced the interests of the 
schools, said Supt. Charles Lose, of Will- 
iamsport, in his address. He showed that 
especially in the matter of discipline the 
clubs are of great value. 

Mrs. J. P. Mumford, of Philadelphia, 
state organizer of the mothers’ congress, 
read a paper on “ Among the Schools of 
Pennsylvania.” She maintained that ex- 
perience has shown it to be easier to or- 
ganize clubs in cities than in rural dis- 
tricts, where all sorts of local prejudices 
exist. The congress has secured the act- 
ive support of State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer 
who is a member of the advisory board, 
and who recommends the organization of 
clubs in all the schools of the state. 

Mrs. Mumford elicited a murmur of ap- 
proval from the audience when she said, 
“If there is anything the American peo- 
ple need, it is to be taught courtesy. In 
the hurry of our business life we often for- 
get courtesies which take off the rough 
edge of life. The way to -remedy this is 
to begin with the children.” 

She also made the point that parents 
Should not expect busy teachers to seek 
them out in their homes,but should rather 
go themselves to the teachers and keep in 
personal touch with them. “It is easy 
enough to get mothers to go to the teach- 
ers when they are on a fault-finding mis- 
sion, but they arefew who go to the school- 
house to compliment the teacher for the 
good she has done for the children.” 

At the same meeting Dr.Sherman Davis, 
of the University of Indiana, gave an ad- 
dress on “ The Power of Suggestion in 
the Education of Children.” 


Favors Specialization. 


CoL_umBus, GA.—In his annual report 
Supt. Carleton B. Gibson comes out 
strongly for specialization of work in the 
advanced grammar grades. He particu- 
larly favors exchange of subjects between 
any two teachers in the same building. A 
teacher who is partial to geography and 
strong in it may not be so good a teacher 
of arithmetic as her neighbor of the grade 
just above or below. 

Physical culture is a subject which Mr. 
Gibson is very anxious to have introduced 
and, altho there is no money as yet for a 
special teacher, it is probable that a suit- 
able course can be laid out and followed 
by the grade teachers, 


Quick Calculator at Philadelphia. 


Superintendent Brooks treated the mem- 
bers of the board of education, the high 
school] teachers, and the principals of ele- 
mentary schools, to a remarkable exhib- 
ition, Oct. 24, of the powers of Mr. Jacques 
Inandi, the lightning calculator now per- 
forming at Keith’s. The audience, com- 
posed thus of some hundreds of school 
people, was simplv dazed by Inaudi’s per- 
formance. Dr. Brooks would ask him 
such a question as the following: ‘“ How 
many days were there from Feb. 21, 1860, 
to Sept. 10, 1860?’ The answer, 202 days 
(leap year being noted), came almost in- 
stantly. ‘Ifa leap year begins on Friday, 
upon what day will July 4 fall?” This did 
not stagger Inaudi,as he promptly an- 
swered correctly, “ Monday.” In six sec- 
onds he gave the square root of 9,339,136 
as being 3,056. To find the fourth root of 

636,405,776, which is 274, he required 
our-and-one-half minutes. The longest 
time spent upon any one calculation. All 
the questions were given orally and were 
solved mentally. The man’s memory is 
such that at the close of the exhibition he 
recited the original figures of each ques- 
tion with very few lapses, and the correct 
answers in each case without a single 
error. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—At the meeting of the 
school board on Oct. 22, Mr. Tons F, 
Ca>ey, acting head master of the English 
high school was nominated for the perma- 
nent head mastership, The nomination 
goss over to the next meeting, under the 
rules. 


WHITMAN, Mass.—The Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association met here 
Oct. 25. In the forenoon, the associa- 
‘tion met in divisions and considered mat- 
ters of special interest to the various 
grades. In the afternoon the members 
listened to an address by Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer and one by Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, who spoke on the “ American 
Ideal of Education.” Mr. C. P. Sinnett, 
of Bridgewater, was chosen president tor 
the coming year, and Mr. CharlesA. Jenny, 
of Brockton, secretary-treasurer. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—A reception in 
honor ot Mr. J. S. Barrell, late master of 
the Harvard school, was held in the hall of 
the Latin school, on the evening of Oct. 
24. Mayor Dickinson, who acted as chair- 
man, eulogized Mr. Barrell’s long and 
faithful services, and Dr. George W. 
Bicknell, of the school board, followed in 
the same strain. Supt, Francis Cogswell 
spoke of the personal friendship which 
has existed between him and Mr. Barrell 
for so many years, and he also commend- 
ed Mr. Barrell’s faithfulness in his school 
work. Secretary F. A. Hill, of the state 
board of education, spoke of the love and 
the tact which Mr. Barrell had shown in 
all his work. Then Mr. E. O. Grover, 
speaking in behalf of the masters, gave 
expression to the example of purity and 
virtue that Mr. Barrell had always set be- 
fore his pupils. A committee from Post 
30, G. A. R., of which Mr. Barrell is an 
associate member, came to the front and 
presented to Mr, Barrell a handsome silk 
flag, as a testimonial from the comrades. 
Finally, Mayor Dickinson presented an 
order for $300, the proceeds of the cards 
of admission, to be used in meeting the 
expenses of a trip to California. 


MEDFORD, MaAss.—On Oct. 22, the 
people of West Medford tendered Prin. 
Lewis F. Hobbs, of the grammar school, a 
reception, celebrating the completion of 
twenty-five years of work in that school, 
An interesting program was carried out 
consisting principally of music, but with 
brief congratulatory ——" from several 
citizens. Principal Hobbs made an ad- 
dress reviewing the changes which the sec- 
tion of the town has undergone during the 
quarter of a century of his residence, | 


CHELSEA, MASs.—The overcrowding of 
certain schools, particularly the high 
school, for the past two or three years, has 
called imperatively for additional accom- 
modations. On the recommendation of 
the school committee, the board of alder- 
mea has voted a new building for the Wil- 
liams grammar school and a new high 
school. This last is to stand on one of the 
leading streets, and is to cost $130,000. 


WINCHESTER, MAss.—The Rev. John 
W. Suter, rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, of this town, is to lecture in the 
Episcopal theological school, of Harvard 
university, this year. This, added to his 
duties as rector, has forced him to resign 
from the school committee, of which he 
has been a member for the past twelve 
years. Atthe time of his resignation, he 
was the chairman. 


Wo .waston, Mass.—A new hall for 
the use of the Quincy Mansion school was 
dedicated on Oct.22. Ithas been named 


Livermore hall in honor of Mrs. Mary A. 2 


Livermore, who gave the address ef dedi- 
cation, The building is three stories high, 
has a stage and auditorium on the first 
floor, music rooms and the master’s office 


on the second, and a laboratory on the 
third. 


Pgeapopy, Mass.—The school commit- 
tee has given a public hearing to those in- 
terested in reopening the Felton school. 
At present some twenty pupils ride to the 
— every day, to their great discom- 

ort. 


Saco, Me.—Thornton academy, an in- 
Stitution founded by a legacy ot $50,000 


‘from Col. Charies C. G. Thornton, has just 


received an additional gitt of $20,000 from 
his widow. The money is to be used to 
erect a memorial building. It will be one 
story high, of brick, and 1s to be used for 
a manual training department. This adds 
$70,000 to the property of the academy in 
a single day, since the trustees were in- 
formed of the legacy and the gift of the 
widow on the same afternoon. 


STRAFFORD, N, H.—Austin academy, at 
the center ot this tnwn, will receive $20,000 
as a bequest from the late Mr. George N. 
Cate, ot Marlboro, Mass. ‘A part ot the 
income is to be used to purchase books for 
the library of the academy, and a part as 
prizes for the students. 


NorRwWICcH, Conn.—The Norwich free 
academy celebrated the forty-fitth anniver- 
sary of its opening on Oct. 21. Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Keep, the principal, made an appro- 
priate address in whicw he referred partic- 
ularly to the many munificent gifts and be- 
quests that the academy has received. 
Among the most important are the Slater 
memorial hall and museum, the gift of Mr. 
Wm. A. Slater, and the legacies of Messrs. 
Henry B. Norton and Moses Pierce. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN.—The free acad- 
emy has been given to the town for a high 
school and the town has voted to accept 
thetrust. The gift includes the building 
and appliances, and the income of a fund 
of $20,000. 


. WELLESLEY, MAss.—The college has 
received an Ives Sterco Kromoscope as an 
addition to the equipment of the depart- 
ment of physics, the gift of an alumna, 
Miss Anna Phalen. A carefully selected 
set of chromograms that give the colors 
of the objects exactly as they appear in 
nature, accompanies the instrument. 


Schoolmasters’ Club. 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ club, Oct. 19, Pres. Henry 
S. Pritchett, of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, spoke particularly of the need of 
more sociability among students. He 
claims that students and professors meet 
only in a formal way, when they should 
have some way of coming together with 
no formality. He commended the German 
vereins, where the students sit down to 
the table in their usual garments, with a 
mug of beer, and tobacco. If a professor 
happens in he is at once asked for aspeech 
and he talks to the “boys” ina friendly 
way. Some such system of good fellow- 
ship is sadly needed in this country. 

Treating of present day teaching, Pres- 
ident Pritchett spoke of the danger of 
neglecting English, and particularly the 
English classics. 

President Eliot stated that the purpose 
of the Harvard club is to furnish the pre- 
cise element of good fellowship that Pres- 
ident Pritchett considers so important. 
But President Eliot could see no necessity 
for the beer and tobacco; indeed, they 
seemed to him most undesirable accom- 


. paniments. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Chiid. 


RS WINSLOW's SooTHING SYRUP has been used for 
b RR OF MOTHERS 
ILE TEETHING WITH 


RFE 5 D. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WINDCOLIO, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. 
Sold by Droggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
to ask for inslow’s weowming Sry" and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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Teachers of English Organize. 


The first program meeting of the New 
England Association ot Teachers of Eng- 
lish will be held at Isaac Rich hall, Boston 
university, Ashburton place, Boston, on 
Saturday, Nov. 16, at 9:45 A. M. The 
topic tor general consideration will be 
“ The True Aim and Incentive in Written 
Work.” Among the speakers will be 
Prof. Fred Newton Scott, of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, who will discuss the ques- 
tion, ‘“ How to bring pressure or stimulus 
to bear upon the inert in the matter of spell- 
ing and the other externals ot composi- 
tion;” Prof. Lindsay Todd Damon, of 
Brown university, upon the topic, “1s the 
true aim of the composition writing the pro- 
duction of correctly written exercises, or 
the production of matter interesting to 
read?” Pres. G. Stanley Hall, ot Clark 
university, upon the subject ‘Form or 
Substance: The right emphasis in English 
Teaching.” 

A feature of the meeting, it is hoped, 
will be frank and free expression of opin- 
ions and experiences ot the members. 
Such general discussion on this uccasion 
will be opened by Mr. Albert Perry Walker, 
of the boys’ English high school, Boston. 

This association is a new one, organized 
Feb. 23, 1901, with a view to advancing 
the study and teaching of the English lan- 
guage and literature. Membership is open 
to persons living in New England who are 
teachers of English in schools or colleges ; 
principals of elementary, secondary, or 
normal schools ; superintendents or super- 
visors of schools, or presidents or deans of 
colleges or scientific schools. Four leaflets 
have thus far been issued and mailed to 
each member: No.1—*A Word About 
Grammar,” by Arlo Bates; No, 2—‘ Our 
Griefs and Discontents,” by Samue! 
Thurber; No. 3—‘: Successful Combina- 
tion Against the Inert,” by G. H. Browne; 
“ Method and Aim of Written Work,” by 
A. J. George. 

The officers of the association are as 
follows: Pres.—Charles Cornell Ramsay, 
B. M. C. Durfee high school, Fall River, 
Mass.; Vice-Pres.—Samuel Thurber, girls’ 
high and Latin school, Boston; Sec’y- 
Treas.—George H. Browne, the Browne 
and Nichols schools, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Executive Committee—Miss Sybil B. Al- 
drich, girls’ Latin school, Boston; Prof. 
Arlo Bates, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Andrew J. George, high 
school, Newton, Mass.; Miss Alice M. 


Smith, English high school, Worcester, . 


Mass. 


Flourishing Affairs at Georgia 
State Normal. 


ATHENS, GA.—Mr. George Foster Pea- 
body, of New York, in addition to giving 
about $6,000 for the maintenance of a 
new domestic science department for two 

ears, has also given $10,000 for new 
buildings on condition that the trustees 
should raise a total amount of at least 
$25,000. A good start has already been 
made. Conditions at the school are very 
favorable. The system of sewerage and 
baths is nowcomplete. Closets ana baths 
for every floor in the dormitories add net 
only to the safety and health of the insti- 
tution, but vastly to the comfort of the 
inmates. The great need of the institu- 
tion at present is for another building for 
lecture rooms and for increased dormitory 
accommodations. Dr. E. C. Branson is 
the principal of this useful normal school. 





We have given antikamnia tablets a fair 
trial and can certify to their wonderful 
power in the relief o oo An agreeable 
remedy that acts without disturbing the 
stomach or heart, and on account of the 
accuracy of dosage, best given in five grain 
tablets. Two are the ordinary adultdose. 
Druggists generally dispense them.— 
Massachusetts Medical Journal. 
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Chicago Notes. 


Playground Needed. 


The small parks commission has under 
consideration the condemning of a vacant 
lot near the McClellan school at Thirty- 
fifth street and Wallace avenue. This 
school has no playground and the children 
must play in the streets where their lives 
are imperiled by the numerous trolley cars. 
So successful are the three playgrounds 
already in operation that the commission 
is inclined to go ahead and make acquisi- 
tions as rapidly as possible. 


Prof. Zueblin on Chicago Architecture. 


“‘ People cannot live a decent existence, 
to say nothing of a civilized and cultured 
one, among the architectural environments 
of such a city as ours,” said Prof. Charles 
Zueblin, of the University of Chicago, in 
his recent lecture before the Matheon 
club. ‘“ Most of our houses have false 
fronts of brownstone, terra cotta, or 
pressed brick, while the sides and rear are 
made of what one of my friends calls 
‘sewer’ brick.” 

Professor Zueblin contended that nearly 
all children have natural artistic instincts, 
but that these instincts are crushed out by 
existence in such a city as Chicago. 


‘¢*Phone in; then Out.’’ 


The committee on buildings and grounds 
has marched up the hill and down again 
in the matter of telephones for school 
buildings. Prin. J. A. Johnson, of the 
Mark Sheridan school, had asked that 
nickel telephones, after the Minneapolis 
plan as described in THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL of July 6, be installed in his school. 
The committee at first granted his request. 
Then later, fearing for the precedent they 
were establishing, they rescinded their ac- 
tion. The subject will, however, not be 
dropped. 


Money for Lunch Room. 


The sum of $1,500 has been voted to 
equip a lunch room at the Lake View high 
school. Iu return for this concession the 
Ravenswood Wemen’s club has agreed te 
furnish warm lunches at cost. In other 
Chicago schools the privilege of furnish- 
ing lunches has been given to people who 
make a profit out of the concession. 


Hazing at West Point Suppressed. 

West Point, NEw YorkK.—According 
to the annual report of Col. A. L. Mills, 
superintendent ot the United States mili- 
tary academy, strict measures have been 
taken for the suppression of hazing. Col- 
onel Mills states that the discipline of the 
corps has steadily improved during the 
past year and is now in excellent condition. 
Thruout the summer, which is the time 
when new cadets are being initiated and 
when hazing is ordinarily practiced, the 
great majority of cadets have obeyed the 
new regulations loyally and willingly. Not 
a single case of maltreatment of a new 
cadet is believed to have occurred. 

‘One cadet,” adds the report, “was 
severely punished for giving an unauthor- 
ized and absurd order to a new cadet, and 
another for exceeding his authority asa 
drill master. The action of the latter 
arose, I believe, thru excessive zeal rather 
than a hazing spirit. Another reform has 
also been accomplished—the abolition of 
what is known as official’hazing.or the harsh 
and nagging tones of the cadet instructors 
over new cadets and cadet officers exercis- 
ing authority, and the substitution there- 
for of methods more appropriate for the 
training and education of young men to 
command in an American army. 

“The custom among cadets of settling 
disputes or differences among themselves 
by prearranged and often brutal fist fights 
is over,and there need be no apprehen- 
sion that the stoppage of such affairs will 
in any way impair a proper habit of manly, 
self-defense against personal assaults or 
insults.” 
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Award of Paderewski Prizes. 

Mr. Ignace Paderewski, in 1897, gave 
$10,000, the interest of which was to be 
awarded in money prizes to such compo- 
sitions as the judges thought most deserv- 
ing. The trustees of the tund were Wil- 
liam Steinway, William Mason, and Henry 
L. Higginson. Mr. Steinway died, Mr. 
Mason did not qualify, and the donor ap- 
pointed as a substitute W. P. Blake. 
These two trustees received the submitted 
composition in Boston, last May, and 
afier careful consideration have anouncea 
three prizes, of $500 each, to—Henry K. 
Hadley, instructor in music at St. Paul’s 
school, Garden City, Long Island, for his 
symphony “ The Four Seasons; ” Horatio 
W. Parker, professor of music in Yale 
university for a cantata entitled “A Star 
Song;” Arthur Bird, of Boston, but 
now resident in Berlin, for a chamber con- 
cert serenade for stringed instruments. 

The judges were Wilhelm Gericke, 
Henry E. Krehbiel, B. J. Lang, William 
J. Henderson, and William F. Apthorp. 
Sixty-eight compositions ‘in all were sub- 
mitted. 


To Educate Florida Negroes. 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA.—Several notices 
have come to hand concerning an import- 
ant project to be founded by public 
spirited men for the benefit of the colored 
youth of Florida. Rev. G. M. Elliot, who 
has been the principal of the graded 
school for several years (and of whose 
sterling abilities record was made by Mr. 
Amos M. Kellogg, in his letters in 1900 in 
‘THE JOURNAL) has given the matter seri- 
ous thought and is at the head of the 
enterprise. The purpose is to have an in- 
stitution on the basis of Tuskegee, but 
modified to suit the locality. Manual 
training is to be co-ordinated with mental 
training. The effort will be to take in the 
entire personality of the colored people. 
As it has been, the boy has been educated 
and then plunged into civilization, not 
knowing how to make use of his education 
to advantage. As the St. Augustine 
Record well says, “‘ Other influences are 
needed besides those furnished by the pub- 
lic school.” We heartily commend this 
enterprise and urge the liberal people of St. 
Augustine to ce-operate with Mr. Elliot. 


War on Tobacco Habit. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥.—Principal Ban- 
ter, of the high school, and his corps of 
teachers are engaged in vigorous measures 
to stamp out the cigarette evil among the 
pupils. Some time ago a rule was made 
that no boy who smoked should be eligible 
to any school team. This was something 
of a blow to the smokers, but severer mea- 
sures were plainly necessary. Lately, 
when a student was caught in the act of 
lighting a cigarette, in the school training 
quarters, he was sent home in disgrace 
with an indefinite leave of absence—an in- 
timation that he will not be reinstated un- 
til he has been voted back by the board of 
education. The board is backing the 
teachers in their activity and will enforce 
any suspensions or expulsions which may 


occur, 
AG. A. R. University. 


Mason City, IA —Friends of the Mem- 
orial university which is being established 
under the management of the Sons of 
Veterans feel assured of its permanent 
success. The idea of such an institution 
originated with Mr. Alexander Louis 
Sortor, Jr., of this place. Mason City has 
agreed to erect a building and to give land 
with water and sewer connections, the ex- 
penditures amounting to about $200,000. 
The corner stone of the first building was 
laid June 26 last. The structure is pre 
gressing finely. 

One of the next buildings to be erected, 

lans for which have already been made, 
is the National Civil Warmuseum. Here 
it is planned to bring together a great col- 
lection of Civil War relics and historical 
objects. 
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Lyons Silks. 


Evening Silks and Gauzes, Rich Black 
Damas. 


Black and White and White and Black 
Silks. 


White Silks and Satins 
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Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Velvets. 
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NEW YORK. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 








that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 








Recent Deaths. 
William F. Hoffman, 


WASHINGTON, IND.—Former Supt. 
William F. Hoffman died Oct. 24. Mr. 
Hoffman had relinquished educational 
work several years since when he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and had already become 
very prominent in political affairs, being a 
probable candidate for mayor in 1902. 
He was born in Owen county, Ind., in 
1857, of German parentage, was reared on 
a farm, and began his educational career 
as a district school teacher. In 1882 he 
came to Washington to accept an appoint- 
ment as principal of one of the schools, 
and in 1885 he was chosen superintendent, 
succeeding Mr. D. Eckley Hunter who 
went to Bloomington. Mr. Hoffman did 
excellent work as superintendent; one of 
his most notable deeds was the establish- 
ment of a school library system entirely 
at his own expense. 


Prin. Joseph Clark. 


NEWARK, N.J.—Joseph Clark, princi- 
pal of the Lawrence street public school, 
died at his home Nov. 5. He had been a 
teacher in Newark public schools for 
nearly fifty years. He was a native of 
Fayetteville, N. Y., and came to Newark 
in 1853, to serve as assistant to his brother, 
Samuel Clark, at that time principal of 
the Lafayette street school. 
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A New Departure. 


A New, Effectual, and Coavenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 

Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but 
of catarrh cures, there has always been a 
great scarcity. There are many remedies 
to relieve, but very few that really cure. 

The old practice of snuffling salt water 
thru the nose would often relieve and 


\s 





the washes, douches, powders, and in- 
halers in common use are very little, if 
any, better than the old-fashioned salt 
water douche. t+) 

The use of inhalers and the application 
of salves, washes and powders to the nose 
and throat to cure catarrh is no more rea- 
sonable than to rub the back to cure kid- 
ney disease, Catarrh is just as much a 
blood disease as kidney trouble or rheu- 
matism and it cannot be cured by local 
treatment any more than they can be. 

To cure catarrh whether in the head, 
throat or stomach an internal antiseptic 
trreatment is necessary to drive the ca- 
tarrhal poison out of the blood and system, 
and the new catarrh cure is designed on 
this plan and the remarkable success of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is because being 
used internally, it drives out catarrhal in- 
fection thru action upon stomach, liver 
and bowels. 

Wm Zimmerman, of St. Joseph, relates 
an experience with catarrh which is of 
value to millions of catarrh sufferers every- 
where. He says: “I neglected a slight 
nasal catarrh until it gradually extended to 
my throat and bronchial tubes and finall 
even my stomach and liver became af- 
fected, but as I was able to keep up and 
do a day’s work I let it run along until m 
hearing began to fail me and then I real- 
ized that I must get rid of catarrh or lose 
my position as I was clerk and my hearing 
was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an 
inhaler, another acatarrh salve but they 
were no good in my case, nor was any- 
thing else until I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets and bought a package at my drug 
store. They benefited me from the start 
and in less than four months I was com- 
pletely cured of catarrh altho I had 
suffered nearly all my life from it. 

‘“ They are pleasant to take and so much 
more convenient to use than other catarrh 
remedies that I feel I cannot say enough 
in favor of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of 
catarrh will be mailed free by addressing 
F, A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., and the 
tablets are sold by all druggists in the 
United States and Canada. 





Told in Brief. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—At the meeting of 
the Dauphin Coumty Teachers’ Associa 
tion Nov. 1, Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of 
Steelton, spoke on “ The Benefit of Good 
Books and the Baleful Influence of the 
Other Kind.” He traced the commission 
of a recent murder at Halitax, Pa., directly 
to the reading of cheap literature and 
stated that the two murderers had asked 
him personally to use his influence in 
keeping bad books out of the hands of his 
pupils, 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—A mammoth enter- 
tainment was held at the opera house 
Oct. 25 for the purpose of raising money 
to secure the continuance of the deaf-mute 
school. This institution was abolished 
several weeks ago by the school board, 
but popular sentiment was so strong 
against such action that the effort was 
made, successfully as it has proved, to 
perpetuate the school. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—The report 
that Dr. Jacob Cooper, vice president of 
Rutgers college, has been forced by the 
trustees to resign because of his denuncia- 
tion of yellow journalism and his activity 
in local politics is vigorously denied. An 
extended leave of absence has been grant- 
ed him at his own request, but no resigna- 
tion has been called for. 


California-Oregon Excursions. 


Every day in the year. The Chicago, 
Union Pacific and Northwestern Line 
runs thru first-class Pullman and Tourist 
and Sleeping Cars, to points in California 
and Oregon daily. Personally conducted 
excursions from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, leaving 
Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 
Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write H. A. Gross, 461 
Broadway, New York city. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902. 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31,1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call en or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


An English Author Wrote : 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit, no 
flowers, no leaves,—November!” Many 
Americans would add xo freedom from 
catarrh, which is so aggravated during 
this month that it becomes constantly 
troublesome. There is abundant proof 
that catarrh is a constitutional disease 
It is related to scrofula and consumption, 
being one of the wasting diseases, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has shown that what is capa- 
ble of eradicating scrofula, completely 
cures catarrh and taken in time prevents 
consumption. We cannot see how any 
sufferer can put off taking this medicine, 
in view of the widely published record of 
its radical and permanent cures. It is un- 
doubtedly America’s Greatest Medicine 
for America’s Greatest Disease—Catarrh, 
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Ain Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 


never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manentlv, as they have rid thousands. 


— 








Cect Most Economical 


Use only % 
usual quantity 


aa (i. 


In absolutely air tight 1-1b. trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength pd gee na ae opened, 


Othcr Good Coffees - 12 to I5calb. 
Execiicnt Teas "st 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 


Butter at Cost 


Mait or ?PHONE Or2ERS P:omptty Ex-cuTep 
For NeW. CATALOGUE AND Tr----, /--" E88 


The Creat Atnerican Tea Cc. 
S1&S33 VECEYCT., NEW YORK 
COFNER CHURCH ST EET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 24651 CORTLANDT 
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Finest Fancy 
Elgin Creamery 














A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Or 


ental Cream, g2,cAgigat 


BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 
Tan. Pim. 
es, Freckies, 
otb-Pateb es 
Rash and skin 
d.seases, and 
y every biemish 
on beauty,and, 
defies detec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 58 years; no 
other has, and 
is so barmless 


No 









as beautifies 
the skin. 
other cosmetic 


Purifies as well 
will do it. 










UY, 


is Properly made, Accept 
ilar name, The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): ‘As 
you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gou- 
rau@’se Oream’ as the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
months, using it every day. GOURAUD’S POU- 
DRE SUBTILE removes superfiueus hair without 
injury to the skin. 
FERD. T HOPKINS. Prop 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale , oy Druggiste and ‘Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Camadas, an eo Also 
found in N. Y. City at kh. H. Mac "s, Wanamaker’s, and 
ether Fancy Geods Dealers. Beware of Base - 
tations. $1,0u0 Reward for arrest and preof ef any one 
selling the same. 









At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorx 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d 8+. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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TT EINWAY LIBRARIES FoR TEACHERS 
PI ANOS [I should need no argument to convince any one en- 
tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that | to constitute our libraries ; each library is reasonably 
they have been officially appointed by patents ne in Aue a is —— ~ pocepy, and the 
: . . eT" purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
and as anemnen which are displayed for public in- books that will answer all his ordinary requirements. 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
: : the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
His Majesty, Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King | School Entertainment. 
we Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library 
His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and SOMES) = athe ok 8 te Ste | UROO 
King of Hungary. | Kellogg’s Smaller Library 
Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. gvolumes - - - - - - = = - = 10,00 
Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, Rea ding Circle Libra ry 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 1 lias y 7 ec Pi ORI Ch A a aaa b 
His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. eachers’ P rofessional Library sks 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy, Teachers’ Manuals Library fF 
His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. spate idles Finish 1 ann ly 
Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. Teachers’ Worki ng Libra ry eg 96.00 : 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. (For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) @ 
Primary Teachers’ Working Library . 
‘ Mvolumes- - - - - - = = = = $6.00 a 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. School Entertainment Libra ry ) é 
WOR 1 6 ne se et we $5.00 t 
STEIN WAY & SON 5; These libraries are all sold upon the insta!lment plan, which ( 
teisninideina: enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- ') = 
STEINWAY HALL, “ARCADE BUILDING, ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid ] 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, Sth Avenue, cor. 46th Street, for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 4 | 
NEW YORK. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








HAVE YOV READ THESE ? lf not, why not com- 


+] 
with a careful reading of these eighteen little books on MPEGS: FONT PATS work 


HOW TO TEACH N OUTLINE 


OF THE — GOOD POINTS 





They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 






No. 1 How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 
How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 
How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
How to Make School-room Charts. Kellogg 
How to Teach Minerals. Payne 
How te Teach Birds. Payne 
How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
‘“* 9g Howto Teach Fractions. Kellogg 
‘ zo How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 
‘““ yr Howto Teaeh Primary Arithmetic. Seeley oF THE 
‘* 12 Howto Teach Butterflies. Payne ' 
‘© 33° How to Teach U.S. History. Elson MITH EMIER 


“ 34 Howto Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 


orn Aut Ww bv 





‘© r5 Howto Teach Constructive Work. Codd 

‘* 36 How to Teach about Fishes. Payne TYPEWRITER. 

‘‘ 17 Howto Teach about Trees. Payne ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

‘© 18 How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
ame es Meneses SYRACUSE,N.Y USA. - 











Others in Preparation. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 








E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 





Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 
are those where the “copy” is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 
terial. “Read your paper thru and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 
Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 








